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THE BEARING OF THE NEW PAPYRUS ON SOME CARDINAL POINTS IN 
TEXTUAL CRITICISM. 


Ir would be difficult to overrate the import- 
ance of the new papyrus in its relations to 
textual criticism ; and if, as seems possible, 
other papyri rolls of some size and of an 
early date are discovered, the results are 
certain to be momentous. 

In what I shall say for the present, I 
shall confine myself to the direct evidence 
furnished by the papyrus in regard to cer- 
tain points of view to which, as readers of 
this magazine may be aware, I have been 
brought by lines of inquiry entirely different 
and supplying evidence only of an indirect 
kind. 

In the first place, the papyrus furnishes 
much confirmatory evidence of the position 
that very many of the difficulties in the 
texts of Greek authors have been produced 
at quite an early date by the mechanical in- 
corporation of different species of adscripts 
explanatory of the text. I had been led to 
take this view by evidence derived from the 
corpusof ‘scholia’ on Aristophanes ; and since 
the publication of my edition of the Fourth 
Book of Thucydides Wilamowitz-Moel- 
lendorff in his ‘Herakles’ has also 
given expression to a like belief in 
the value of the same corpus of ‘scholia.’ 
Indeed I should not be surprised if Dobree’s 
very near approach to the point of view 
here referred to was due to his studies in the 
‘scholia’ of Aristophanes, which, however, 
he did not carry very far. It often happens 
that there is just enough evidence left in the 
‘scholia’ to prove that sometimes what is 
now written as part of the text of Aristo- 
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phanes was once a note or notes written on 
the margin or between the lines ; and again, 
the corpus of ‘scholia’ furnishes us in 
abundance with the commonest types of such 
adscripts and makes us familiar with their 
peculiar characteristics so that we can trace 
their analogues in texts other than that of 
Aristophanes. Once more, if we can de- 
monstrate the presence in Aristophanes 
of adscripts twisted into metrical form, 
we get strong presumptive proof that this 
sort of corruption must be very common in 
prose texts where no metrical rules have to 
be first satisfied before an adscript takes its 
place in the body of the work. 

There is no lack of Aristophanic examples 
of this process, but I shall give for the pre- 
sent only one. It happens to be as instruc- 
tive as any, and seeing that it turned up 
only a few weeks ago I can treat it in detail 
though now at a distance from my books 
and notes. In the Birds, ll. 1148 #% we 
read : 

kai vy Ai ai varrai ye wepreLwopévar 
étAwOoddporv: avw dé Tov traywyéa 
érérovr’ €xovrat KQTOTLW OoTrEp Trai 
Tov mnAov ev Tois oTOpacww ai xeAtddves. 


All kinds of remedies have been suggested 
in order to get sense out of these lines, but 
none has served its purpose. Yet the ex- 
planation is easy and can hardly fail to be 
accepted if once stated, From deep radia 
to orouacw we have a series of three ad- 
scripts, all of them of the most grotesque 
description. They are as follows :— 

H 
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1. éxovoa: xara raiv: Baordfovca. domep 
travdia.. 

2. rov braywyéa : Tov TydOv. 

3. éxoveat : év Tots oTdpacw. 


It would be a long business to write out 
all the evidence from scholiasts and lexico- 
graphers for the existence at a very early 
date of such a variant as xara waiv for 
xatorw in this passage, and for the gloss rov 
apddv [itself, as Dobree pointed out, a mis- 
take for rév ziAov] as an explanation of tov 
iraywyéa. It is enough for our present pur- 
pose to show how easily and instructively we 
can restore by this means the original 
reading : 


‘ ‘ lad e aA , , 
kat vy Ad ai vnrrai ye wepreCwpevar 
> , »” . ‘ 3 , 
éerXvOodpdpor’ dvw dé Tov traywyéa 
érérovr’ €xovoat Karomw ai xeAddves. 


Indeed I believe that I already possess 
material sufficient to prove, as far as the 
nature of the case admits, that this sort of 
corruption had already seriously affected 
the texts of the great Attic writers at a 
time considerably earlier than the Christian 
era. But if many early papyri are discov- 
ered such academic proof may soon become 
precise demonstration. As it is, this one 
new papyrus brings us some definite evi- 
dence. In the line of Solon quoted on p. 
31 it restores to us one line which before we 
only knew in a corrupt form due to the 
ousting of one participle dvydvras by what 
is really an adscript (A¢yovras) to the iévras 
which occurs in the following line. This 
seems to have escaped the editor, though 
he has noted at least one case in which the 
papyrus furnishes this kind of evidence 
viz. p. 2 where rov djyov can only be ex- 
plained as an adscript to 75 rAjO0s. There 
are, however, other passages in which we 
have more or less certain adscripts. I shall 
take these as they come in order of paging : 
p. 7. €re xai viv yap tis Tod BacAéws yuvarkds 
7 ohppakis evraia yéverar t@ Avoviow Kai 6 
yépos, where 6 yapos is a gloss on 7 
oippadis : p. 20. xat TapéornKev immos ex maptv- 
pov @s Tiv imrdda TodTo onya.vove.v. This is 
a very odd sort of note and may even be 
due to the scribe of this particular papyrus. 
In any case it was originally intended to 
explain the gloss irrov found at one tine as 
an adscript to im7ad’. 


trmov : Onrixod avr TéXovs im@ad dyeubdpevos. 


Accordingly we have to restore the second 
lost letter of the second verb as iota and not 
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as alpha, viz. onpaivovew—so that the note 
becomes ‘immos stands at the side (of the 
line) showing that they take irraéa in this 
sense’ : p. 27. the words jv 8 6 dpyxaios 
xapaxtijp Sidpaxpov has most likely arisen 
from an adscript | to vopig pa. : P. 53. in the 
sentence dua pay ovv TAvTAS Tas airias émiorev- 
ov 6 Ojpos TO KAewwGéver the plural éxicrevov 
is probably ‘right, and 6 Sfjpwos an adscript : 
p. 57. either r7 Bothy or Tois TevTakociols is 
an adscript : p. 93. & tov xAiwy is an ad- 
script to é« TpoKpiTow : p. 113. in the sen- 
tence rypet is obros Tas TE his (lege kheis) Tas 
TOV iep@v év ots TO xpnpar éotiv Kal ypappara 
TH wore either a perfect participle has been 
lost after éoriv or else 77 7dAct is an adscript 
to type: p. 138. as on p. 57, rots pd. is an 
adscript to 77 Bovdy: p. 148. édaday is an ad- 
script to popiavy in the sentence kai « tis 
eopvéeev €Aaiav popiav 7) Katdgeev x.7.A. 2 p. 
157. both rod évdexarov and rod tpraxocrod are 
adscripts to rod X. 

Secondly, the papyrus provides a convincing 
explanation of a very puzzling fact in all 
texts of ancient authors, while some features 
of the editio princeps itself serve admirably 
to illustrate the process by which the kind 
of corruption with which I now mean to deal 
reached its present gigantic proportions. 

How is it that in reading an ancient 
author we often find hundreds of lines 
together which present no very great diffi- 
culty, and yet come across every now 
and then a page or two which bristle with 
every sort of obscurity? This papyrus sup- 
plies the answer. A roll of this description 
(and at one time all ancient books took the 
form of rolls) is liable to peculiar risks. 
In the case of a,manuscript in book form, it 
is the first page oniy that as a rule gets 
frayed and rubbed. But with a roll it is 
altogether different. The long under-edge 
(if we can use the expression) on which the 
roll rests is the part of a papyrus which is 
most likely to get frayed and rubbed, and 
this long under-edge is almost certain to 
coincide with a line broader or narrower 
drawn through a column of the writing from 
top to bottom. In this way it may happen 
that at a particular point in every line of a 
whole column the letters are partially or 
entirely rubbed. The long upper-edge of the 
roll may be just as ill off in regard to rub- 
bing, supposing more rolls than one to be 
kept in the same case, so that another ver- 
tical row of letters may again be more or 
less rubbed away. Nor does the rubbing 
necessarily affect only the outer fold of the 
roll; it may affect more than one fold. 
Further, there is no means of telling at what 
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point in any treatise this sort of corruption 
is to be looked for, for the new papyrus 
shows that a roll may begin and end quite 
irrespective of any natural division in the 
subject-matter. 

In this way we can explain quite ade- 
quately the seeming perversity with which 
corruption appears to show itself in our 
texts, as affecting more particularly certain 
parts of a book as against others. But, as I 
have said, the new editio princeps actually 
illustrates with singular lucidity another 
important moment in this process of corrup- 
tion which arises in the last resort from a 
characteristic of the roll form of a book. 
We are provided not with one or two 
examples, but with many examples of the 
way in which a well-known class of diffi- 
culties has been produced. Indeed it would 
be very difficult to imagine any more effectual 
means of demonstrating even to unskilled 
persons the risk of corruption attending any 
uncautious effort to replace lost letters, 
words, and phrases. To such uncautious 
attempts I have given in my edition of the 
fourth book of Thucydides the name of stop- 
gaps, but I never could have believed that 
the extent to which such corruption may 
have gone would ever be so well illustrated 
as is the case in the new editio princeps. 
Let me give a list of some of the aberrations 


from probability or from Greek usage thus 
imported into Aristotle’s text: p. 6, apxew 
for apgewv ; id. Kai éyévero 8); p. 16, ds dot 
[kexry ]névor Bracdypetv ; p. 25, [ascend prot 


7) avropatov ; td. pli) alp}yrau (sic) for p[y 
|yra; p. 27, [€]lxn [6 dhpos x]vpios for 
[élxn [rov Stuer k |Upvov ; "id. mroujoa| oGar THY 
xplea[v daro|xoryv for roujoale thy Tov xp ]ealv 
dro |xomny ; id. [pev éxo]voa for [mev dyo}vea. ; 
p. 42, [dovp & eexdaai lacey paper ; p. 44, 
ra[rrddo] for za[Aawy]; td. rov wf radon] 
for tov za[Aaor] ; F id. épleoOar (sic); id. p. 
45, di8[ws (sic) Kad wor]e ; édv [tw es Tupavvetv 
évaviotedy ras [7] emi rupavvids ti[s] x.7.A. ina 
passage probably corrupted already by the 
incorporation of adscripts ; p. 105 [é]éxovoa 
todretas taéw for [rap |éxovoa rodireiav Takis ; 
p. 122, [otrwes airy Soxdow for [oirwes 
av airy doxdow ; p. 143, 6 dpulos éx]epordver 
for 6 dyplos x]eporovel ; p. 145 [airiay mpoo- 
AaBy (sic)| xretvor for [ aro |xreivat. 

Together with these we may take some of 
the more eccentric words which the editor 
suggests as possible in cases where some of 


the characters are still visible, or where 
some other uncertainty of reading appears : 
p. 14, erphavver ; p. 27, tpeis cat; p. 103, 
kapdia for xai idia; p. 109, yppry cer ; ; 
p. 125, év rots mapa tod teixous for évrds Tis 
conden TOU teixovs. 

But that the writers of the papyrus text 
itself found like difficulties inherent in their 
task is only too palpable, and may be demon- 
strated by a study of what the editor tells 
us in regard to the example last given, and 
by other indications. Moreover, it is also 
plain that many words required by the con- 
text do not appear in the papyrus at all. 
Sometimes the editor has noticed these, and 
where he has noticed them has, as a rule, 
supplied them with judgment, though in one 
case (p. 101) he makes a sentence quite 
untranslatable: «i tis twa avroxepi<dméxto- 
vev> éxtioe iepooas. The following lacunae 
he has not remarked : p. 20, éredav epyrai 
<tis> ; p. 25, unde pel’ Erepwv < >; 
where the word to be supplied is perhaps 
ovoty ; p. 43, ddd’ dredAOdvras eri < > 
tov idiov < >, where we should per- 
haps read ézi oixov trav idiwv érmedeiobar ; 
p- 45, éredixer kadas < >; p. 65, 
mopicaca < >, where we should per- 
haps read zopucanevn dpyvpiov; p. 67, map’ 
abrois kal dpxew for wap avtois <éxew> kai 
dpxew ; ; p. 68, a participle is lost after 
dyoveat 5 3 p. 116, read kai rod <riv éxxAnoiay> 
deprévar ; ; p. 122, for 7 wa Gedovor péevery read 7 
pn ’Pédover <8ue> péev<os>; p. 127, read 
Tous evdexa KAnpwrors <Tovs> éripeAnoopevors. 

Lastly, the papyrus is a notable discovery 
for the history of textual criticism because 
it supports at every point the main conten- 
tion of one school of critics—that certain 
definable kinds of constructions were foreign 
to the Greek idiom of the great period, and 
have been introduced into our texts through 
carelessness or ignorance in the transcribers 
of them. If in a fairly early copy even of 
an Aristotelian (I use the word advisedly) 
treatise, we have—except in doubtful read- 
ings and the editor’s additamenta—no viola- 
tion of certain great main rules of Greek 
grammar, then we may safely give our 
adherence to some well-known principles of 
criticism enunciated by the older English 
school and the more recent Dutch school of 
Greek scholarship. 

W. G. RUTHERFORD. 
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I. Notes on the Heroides. 1. Notes on 
THE CopEex Parisinus (No. 8242: olim 
Puteaneus).—Happening to be in Paris 
in August 1889 I preferred the National 
Library to the attractions of the Eiffel 
Tower, and carefully inspected this famous 
MS. En passant I would recommend 
scholars who find time heavy on their hands 
in Paris, and value a fine cheerful room to 
work in, perfect civility from officials, and 
an excellent luncheon including wine at 
the cost of two francs, to frequent the 
National Library if they have not already 
learned to do so, The MS. P had been much 
used and partially collated by N. Heinsius, 
and by Jahn, first carefully collated by H. 
Keil for Merkel, by two friends for Sedlmayer, 
lastly by Ehwald, who seems to have used a 
more accurate collation of Keil’s than Merkel 
did, or else to have used the same one which 
Merkel did but more accurately. At any 
rate I must warn students of the Heroides 
that Sedlmayer’s and Ehwald’s collations of 
P are the only collations to be trusted. For 
instance the well known lines VII. 45, 46— 
Nonegosum tanti—quid non censeris inique ? 

Ut pereas, dum me per freta longa fugis— 
are so given, and rightly given by P. There 
is not a shadow of a doubt about P having 
censeris : the only letter that is at all obscure 
is the ». Yet Heinsius tells us P has 
terreris: Merkel that P has mereris with 
the first syllable uncertain. Hence a host 
of conjectures have been built upon the sand, 
such as quanti tu reris of Heinsius, guid nos 
metiris of Madvig, quid enim verearis of Riese. 
There is not in my opinion a sounder read- 
ing in the Heroides than quid non censeris, 
which I am glad that I read in my edition of 
1874 although then in ignorance that it had 
the support of P, as well as that of inferior 
MSS. Sedlmayer and Ehwald have recorded 
P rightly. 


Again in ITI. 48: 


Vidi consortes pariter generisque necisque 
Tres cecidisse: tribus, quae mihi, mater 
erat. 
So P: and so vulgo. Merkel states that P 
has guae mea, leading meastray. Sedlmayer 
and Ehwald are right. 


In II. 62: 


Quaecumque e merito spes venit aequa 
venit. 
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Here however Merkel is right. He says 
quite truly that P has de merito. Sedlmayer 
says that P has est ma. pr.: ew ma. 2. The 
latter statement is true: the former erro- 
neous. P ma. pr. has de. Ehwald has no 
note. 


IIT. 136: 


Sic eat auspiciis Pyrrhus ad arma tuis. 
Merkel states that P has tuus patris for 
tuis. Sedlmayer that P has twus with 
patris written over, and the second wu in twus 
corrected from another letter. I find 
patris certainly in the margin, but decidedly 
ma. rec.: and for ¢wus there is a corruption 
which I could not decipher, but it looked 
to me like tw par or tu per. Hence perhaps 
puer is the true reading. Ehwald has no 
note. 

The usual number of lines in a page in P 
is 28, not 29 as stated by Merkel. Not only 
pp. 97 and 98 are blank, but also 55 and 
56. 

When Merkel (pref. p. ix.) states that 
there exists in P evidence of a gap at XVI. 
38, where in later MSS. the spurious verses 
39-142 are inserted, the student is likely 
to be led astray. There is no break what- 
ever. Some reader, of uncertain date, has, 
as was natural, made a small mark in red 
ink where the spurious verses began in 
other MSS. i.e. after line 38: that is all. 

I subjoin a few passages where P is 
either not reported, or reported incorrectly 
by Sedlmayer and Ehwald. 

In IV. 138 P has cognata for cognato: 
not noticed by Sedlmayer or Ehwald. IV. 
141 reserenda manti for reseranda mariti 
(not reserenda amanti as Sedlmayer has it: 
but @ is written over manti ma. sec.). V. 3 


8 8 
Pegagis for Pegasis. V. 86 qua for quas. 
VI. 84 face pr. ma, for falce. VI. 83 meritis 
for meritisque, we superscribed ma. rec. (not 
meritisue in one word, as Sedlm.). VI. 89 


8 
passt for passis. VI. 98 fero sanguis ma. 
pr. for feros angues. 


VI. 118: 

Me quoque dotalis inter habere potes. 

The only letters of dotalis at all legible 
are/ ands. There is not the smallest trace 
of gin the first letter as Merkel and Ehwald 
state. Sedlmayer states the whole word is 
illegible. 
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VII. 153, 4: 


Ilion in Tyriam transfer felicius urbem 
Resque loco regis sacraque sceptra tene. 
So I now, after inspection of P, write the 

pentameter. In P there is some trace of 

the first letter which might have been R 

but could not have been either H or 8 or M: 

then an erasure in which however loco can 

be read. 
VII. 179: 


Pro meritis et siqua tibi debebimus ultra 
Pro spe coniugii tempora parva peto. 
Ehwald correctly states that P has 

ultro, which is probably the right reading. 

Sedlmayer attributes wltro to inferior MSS. 

only. 

VIII. 32: 


At pater Aeacio promiserat, inscius acti : 
Plus quoque, qui prior est ordine, possit 
avus. 
Pomits gui, but supplies it ma. sec. above 
the line. The verse ran either : 
Plus quo, quo prior est ordine, possit avus. 


or 


Plus quo, qui prior est ordine, possit avus. 
Plus quoque is not correct here. 
VIIT. 65, is thus given in P: 
hoe t 
N //// generis fato quod nostros_eral- 
nannos. 

The ¢ is ma. 2, and the letter before 7 is 
too high for 7, cannot be a ¢, is more like / 
than anything else but wants its curl. 

IX. 40 Omniaque for Omina que P. 

IX. 95 For redundabat P ma. 1 has a cor- 
ruption which looked to me like redulabat, 
which Ehwald gives as nudulabat, Heinsius 
as...elulabat, and which Sedlmayer does not 
notice. 


h 
IX. 109 procedit P: h ma. 1. 
IX. 141 which generally appears thus— 
Semivir occubuit in letifero Eveno— 


P is not correctly reported by either Sedl- 
mayer or Ehwald. P has: Semivir occubuit 
in L |/// (here the space of two, or at most 


4 
three, letters in ras.). fero : weneno, over the 
erasure erni ma. 2. Bentley's /otifero is pro- 
bably right. 

X. 106: 


Strataque Cretaeam belua stravit humum. 
stravit P, not in rasura nor ma.2 as 
Sedlmayer and Ehwald state. The letters 
ui may be a little ‘inculcatae,’ but str is 
clearly ma. pr. Of all the corrections proposed 
Bentley’s planait is the best. Cf. XVI. 334. 


X. 126: 

Cum steteris urbis celsus in arce tuae, 

P has wrbes ma. pr. changed to wrbis ma. 
2, and ¢ prefixed to it by a later hand, a 
half correction to turbae. For arce P has 
aure ma. pr. 

XII. 3: 

Tune quae dispensant mortalia fata sorores. 

P has facta. XII. 17 thus appears in P: 
Semina iecisset (this word erased and sensisset 
in marg.) totidemque & seminat & (this erased) 
hostes. XIII, 133 : Si (rather than Sed) guid 
ego reuoco? (the last four letters of this 
word ‘inculcatae’): then an erasure and over 
it written rewocantis et ma. sec., then omen 
abesto. This line very much wants emen- 
dation. Bentley’s revocaminis is only pro- 
visional. XIV. 46. For reccidit P pr. seemed 
to have //// etendit, not //// ecendit as Sedl- 
mayer reports. 

XVI. 200: 
Cum dis potando nectare miscet aquas. 
P pr. had disputando. 


XVI. 316: 

Utere mandantis simplicitate viri. 

P has manddtis. But I do not think 
manddatis here stands for mandantis. The 
mark over the a is in P often an indication 
of a marginal reading. And here ma. pr. in 
the margin is /. non uafri, which is probably 
the right reading. 


XVI. 366: 
Instruere Atriden non potes arte mea. 
non P, but num ma. 1 in marg. the right 
reading, as Merkel gave. 
XVII. 234, idita P sub. ras., tysea ma. 2. 


XVII. 259: 

Aut ego deposito sapiam fortasse pudore. 
« For sapiam I read faituam in P, faciam P 
ap. Sedlmayer, sautiam in faciam ma. 2 
mutatum ap. Ehwald. P has pudorem. 
Perhaps : 

Aut ego deponam fatuum fortasse 

pudorem. 

XIX. 53: Ehwald is here right against 

Sedlmayer. P has incertas ma. 2 not incertis. 


2. Some ConsEcTURES IN OvID. 
Her. II. 100: 


Expectem qui me numquam visurus abisti! 

Expectem pelago vela negata meo ! 

The pentameter is absurd, and P has 
uela negatata meo: but the third a seems 
corrected from e; hence negante is an obvious 
correction: cf. XIII. 128; VII.55. For the 
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last words I formerly gave data but negante 
tamen may be the true reading ; tamen often 
ends a pentameter in Ovid. ‘Expect your 
sails although the sea refuses them to my 
sight !’ 
IIT. 30-32. 

Auxerunt blandas grandia dona preces, 
Viginti fulvos operoso ex aere lebetas, 

Et tripodas septem pondere et arte pares. 

Blandas—preces has been changed to 
blandae—preces with a single inferior MS., 
to gain a construction, for dona must be in 
the same case as /ebetas in 31. Yet dona 
ought surely be the nominative. Madvig 
seeing this went so far as to read fulvi— 
lebetes (keeping blandas—preces), regardless 
of the hiatus. I suggest: 

Auxerunt blandas grandia dona preces, 
Viginti fulvi pretioso ex aere lebetes. 
or fulvo pretiosi. Cf. Met. I. 115: fulvo 
pretiosior aere. tripodes, of course, for tripodas. 


VI. 3—5. 
Gratulor incolumi quantum sinis: hoc tamen 
ipso 

re 2 scripto certior esse tuo. 

So (or ipswm) the MSS. without a legiti- 
mate construction, as far as I can see. I 
write : 

hoc tamen ipswm 
Debuerat scripto certius esse tuo. 
The terminations of the comparative are 
confused in MSS. 
VII. 77: 
Quid puer Ascanius, quid di meruere 
Penates? 

Ignibus ereptos auferet unda deos? 

P omits di, and gives i for it, but only 
ma. 2.: di the inferior MSS. But deos recurs 
at the end of the pentameter, and, if 
Lemaire’s Index is to be trusted, di is not 
joined with Penates by Ovid. I write: 

Quid puer Ascanius, quid commeruere 


Penates ? 

Cf. Fast. I. 362 : 

Quid bos, quid placidae commeruistis 
oves 4 


IX. 66: 
Nec te Maeonia lascivae more puellae 
Incingi zona dedecuisse pudet ? 
pudet has been commonly changed to 
putas or putes with Heinsius. I should pre- 
fer patet : ef. XVII. 32. 


IX. 105: 
I nunc tolle animos et fortia facta recense : 
Quod tu non esses iure vir illa fuit. 
quod G, quem P, quod P*, quom Madvig. 
Read: Quo tu non esses iure vir illa fuit. 
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‘She was a man, with a title (quo iure) 
you could not claim’ (because she conquered 
you). Heinsius had given quo, conjunction, 
with foret for fuit, a totally different con- 
jecture. 


XII. 80: 


Per triplicis vultus arcanaque sacra Dianae 
Et si forte aliquos gens habet ista deos. 
I write aequos for aliquos: cf. Fast. VI. 
766. 
XIV. 103: 


Quae tibi causa fugae ? guid, Jo, freta longa 
pererras ¢ 
Non poteris vultus effugere ipsa tuos. 
I do not believe that Ovid shortened the 


t 
first syllable of Jo. P has o (sic). I am in- 
clined to believe the line ran: 
Quae tibi causa fugae 1 frustra freta longa 
pererras— 
that /rustra fell out before freta, and that 
the gap was supplied by guid Jo. 


XVI. 37: 
Ante tuos animo vidi quam lumine vultus : 

Prima fuit vultus nuntia fama tui. 

So P. But V, a fragmentary MS. of no 
mean character, gives prima mihi vultus. I 
think that Ovid wrote : 

Prima mihi vudnus nuntia fama tulit. 

And this theory is borne out by the fact 
that the spurious verses which follow are: 
Nee tamen est mirum si sicut Toporteat arcu 

Missilibus telis eminus ictus amo. 

The interpolator chose a suitable place 
to insert these lines if Paris had just spoken 
of a wound inflicted on him by a report of 
Helen’s beauty. Add the awkwardness of 
the repetition of vultus. Cf. XXI. 211, 2. 


XVI. 111: 
Addimus antennas et vela sequentia malos. 
So the MSS. : malis Ehwald. Read : malo. 
Paris’s ship had only one mast: ef. V. 53. 


XVI. 320: 


Tunc ego iurabo quaevis tibi numina meque 

Adstringam verbis in sacra iura tuis. 

So P: for twra I restore westra ‘the rites 
of your nation or family’: iwra and westra 
are very like when westra is written con- 
tractly. 

XVII. 73: 
Plus multo est quod amas quod sum tibi 
causa laboris. 

la in laborie in P is ma. 2 and V and other 
MSS. have doloris, Read: caloris. 
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XVII. 114: 

Sed sine, quam tribuit sortem fortuna, tueri : 
Nec spolium nostri turpe pudoris habe. 
habe is awkward. The true reading is 

doubtless ave: written haue, hence habe: 

‘don’t covet the spoil of my shame.’ 


XVIII. 121: 
Hoe quoque si credis, ad te via prona videtur, 
A te cum redeo clivus inertis aquae. 
credis P, credas G ; read credes. 


XVIII. 203: 
Desino ; parce queri. sed ut e¢ mare finiat 
iram, 
Accedant, quaeso, fac tua uota meis. 
ut et, as it seems, P: ut hanc V, ut hoc (?) 
G. Read: uti: the loss of ¢caused the 
variants. 
XIX. 62: 
Nunc dare quae soleo madidis velamina 
membris, 
Pectora nunc iuncto nostra fovere sinu. 
So P.: Merkel reads nostro iuncta and he is 
followed by Ehwald. But an epithet seems 
to lurk in nostra of P: the ‘frozen bosom’ 
of her Leander is what Hero thinks of 
warming : perhaps 
Pectora nune iuncto tosta fovere sinu— 
scil. frigore tosta. 


XX. 48. 

Si non proficient artes veniemus ad arma 

Inque tui cupidos rapta ferere sinus. 
So Sedlmayer. P, has tui cupidus—sinu, 
P, has meo cupido—sinu. I write 

Vique tui cupido rapta ferere sinu. 

In is not wanted, cf. Art. 1. 128, and vi adds 
strength. 


XX. 76. 
Ante tuos liceat flentem consistere vultus, 
Et liceat lacrimis addere verba suis. 


For meis P has sui, G swis, some inferior 
MSS. tuis. Read sua. Cf. XIV. 67: 
‘Haec ego: dumque queror lacrimae sua 
verba sequuntur.’ 


Rem. Am. 207-210: 

Lenius est studium, studium tamen, alite 
capta, 

Aut lino aut calamis praemia parva sequi : 
Vel quae piscis edax avido male devoret ore 

Abdere supremis aera recur'va cibis, 

Ovid has been advising the lover to hunt— 
to hunt the hare, the deer, the boar—in 
verses 200-204. He here advises the quest 
of even small game: in the first couplet he 
prescribes fowling: in the latter angling. 
For calamo I take to mean the fowler’s limed 
rod, /ino snares of thread: fishing does not 
begin until verse 209. Now alite capta is 
very awkward, in fact untranslatable in the 
context : I wish to read amite capta. I am 
aware that it is generally supposed that the 
a of ames is short: and Hor. Epod. II. 33 
‘aut amite levi rara tendit retia’ is sup- 
posed to prove that quantity. But Maguire 
(Hermathena, vol. V. p. 333) proposes to 
scan there dmite lévi. The division of the 
tribrach would be allowable in Plautus and 
Terence: and it is not inconceivable in 
Horace. Amentum, supposed to be for ap- 
mentum, has its first syllable long. How 
comes it that ames, supposed to be for apmes, 
has its first syilable short? Read dmite 
here and all is smooth: you have three 
recognised methods of fowling: ames, the 
pole for spreading nets: lino the snare: 
calamus the limed rod. 

For supremis in 210, it seems to me that 
the simplest correction is suspensis: bait 
hung on the hook, and dangled before the 
fish. 

ARTHUR PALMER. 





THE ETYMOLOGY OF OSTERIA AND SIMILAR WORDS. 


I nave happened so frequently during the 
last few months upon what seems to me a 
false etymology for a rather large class of 
words, and have found this false etymology 

‘in such excellent authorities, that a state- 
ment of the real derivation of these words 
may not be out of place. The list of words 
in question includes oste It. (landlord), hoste 
old Fr., hospede Port., gast Ger., etc. 

Now Cicero de Off. I. 12, 37 says: hostis 
apud matores nostros is dicebatur, quem nunc 


peregrinum dicimus. This statement of Cicero 
in regard to the early meaning of hostis is 
confirmed by the use of the word in Plaut. 
Trin. 102 Hostisne an civis comedis, parvi 
pendere, and in Varro L.L. v. 3 hostis, nam 
tum eo verbo dicebant peregrinum. Expres- 
sions in Plautus Mil. 450, Cure. 5 and in 
Horace Fpist. I. 15, 29, suggest the same 
meaning for hostis, viz. stranger. 

~ The similarity in the meaning and exter- 
nal form has given rise to the almost un- 
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questioned belief that the class of words 
mentioned above is derived from hostis, and 
preserves the original meaning of that word. 
This belief is for example definitely stated 
by Brix, Plaut. Zrin. 102, who, after bring- 
ing together proofs of this early meaning 
of hostis, adds: ‘Die ilteste Bedeutung 
tritt in den abgeleiteten Wértern der Toch- 
tersprachen (osteria u.a.) noch hervor.’ In 
support of his position Brix cites Corssen 
Kritische Beitrdge 8. 217 ff. This idea that 
the archaic and therefore colloquial meaning 
of hostis comes to the surface again in the 
Romance languages in such words as the 
Italian oste and osteria, and that this fact is 
a proof that the elements of the Romance 
languages are to be found in colloquial 
rather than in literary Latin, is also sug- 
gested by Wagner in his edition of the 
Trinummus: hostis is etymologically the 
same as the German Gast (English guest). 
Practically the same statement is to be found 
also in other English editions of the 7'ri- 
nummus, e.g. in that of Freeman and Sloman. 
The same position is taken by Rebling 
(Versuch einer Charakteristik rimischen Um- 
gangssprache, Kiel 1883) on p. 17: ‘ Winkel- 
mann, macht darauf aufmerksam, dass die 
urspriingliche ilteste Bedeutung des lat. 
hostis in den daraus entstandenen Worten 
in den Téchtersprachen (osteria etc.) allein 
hervortritt,’ and finally in a review of 
Rebling’s book in Wélfflin’s Archiv. I. 133, 
the reviewer remarks upon this very word, 
as though it were the most striking instance 
of the point under consideration: ‘ Wie 
unerwartet aber oft ialtestes Latein und 
Romanisch zusammenfallen, zeigt das be- 
kannte Beispiel hostis, der Fremde (im Sinne 
von hospes) und ital. osteria, Wirtshaus.’ 
Notwithstanding the weight of these 
authorities the writer believes that the 
above etymology is fanciful and incorrect, 
and that if the theory of which it is given 
as an illustration had no better evidence to 
support it, it would fall to the ground. 
Italian has two words oste of the same form 
but distinct in their meaning and immediate 
origin. The one oste means army and is the 
lineal descendant of the classical hostis 
(enemy). The other oste means host and is 
borrowed from the old French oste (compare 
G. Griber, Vulgdrlateinische Substrata roman- 
ischer Worter in Archiv. f. lat. Lex. III. p. 
141), which in turn is derived from hospes. 
The two stems hospit- (with the meaning 
guest or host) and hosti- (with the meaning 
enemy and with this meaning only) appear 
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side by side in most of the Romance lan- 
guages: eg. the former in huesped Span., 
hospede Port., dspetu Roum., ospite Sard., etc. ; 
the latter in Aueste Span., hoste Port., dste 
Roum. etc. 

The changes which hospes underwent are 
perhaps not difficult to follow. 

The oblique cases of hospes, e.g. hospitem, 
have an unaccented penultimate vowel. 
That there was a tendency to syncopate 
such a vowel is evident from Quint. I. 6 
Sed Augustus quoque in epistolis ad C. 
Caesarem scriptis emendat, quod is ‘calidum’ 
dicere quam ‘caldum’ malit, non quia id 
non sit Latinum, sed quia sit otiosum. 
Forms with the short penultimate vowel 
syncopated are frequently met with in Latin 
literature especially where the language is 
of the more colloquial sort, eg. saeclum 
Plaut. Jil. 1079 ete., tablets Corp. Inscr. I. 
200. 46, Caldus Cato R.R. 6. 1. ete., oraclum 
Varr. Sat. Men. 459 ete. 

This tendency became a law in French 
which has been stated as follows : when the 
penultimate of a Latin word is without 
accent, the Latin vowel disappears in French 
(compare oraculum with oracle, tabula with 
table, positus with poste). In accordance 
with this law hospitem becomes hosp’tem, 
imagining the latter form for convenience 
sake as a possible stopping-point in the de- 
gradation of the word. Hosp’tem loses p 
in accordance with the principal enunciated 
by Korting (Lncyklopaedie der romanischen 
Philologie), I. p. 96: ‘Schwierige Combina- 
tionen entstanden durch den Ausfalltonloser, 
einzelne Consonanten trennender Vocale 
(z.B. anma aus ,an{i|ma, camra aus cam|[e}ra 
etc.). Die romanische Lautentwickelung 
hat nun dahin gestrebt, sich dieser schwie- 
rigen Combinationen thunlichst zu entley 
digen ete. Die zur Tilgung schwerer Con- 
sonantencombinationen angewendeten Mit- 
tel sind namentlich:’ [Then follow various 
illustrations and finally] d) Wegfall des 
einen der beiden (bzw. der drei) Conso- 
nanten, z. B. des n in nm: des g in gn: 
des p in pt ete. 

Compare the loss of p in acheter (Lat. 
adcaptare). Hosp’tem in accordance with 
this principle drops into hostem, and by the 
regular weakening of the ending into hoste, 
which in turn is borrowed by Italian in the 
form oste, out of which by the addition of 
the ending erta comes osteria. 


F, F. Apsort, 
Yale University. 
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DR. DORPFELD’S THEORY OF THE GREEK STAGE. 


BerorE we accept Dr. Dorpfeld’s theory 
(see Classical Review for June 1890) that the 
actors in a Greek theatre performed in the 
orchestra and not on the stage, some explana- 
tion ought to be forthcoming of certain 
passages in the Poetics of Aristotle, in which 
the contrary seems to be implied. Aristotle 
several times uses émi tis oxnvys in a way 
very hard to reconcile with the new theory : 

1. 13. 6. ért yap rav oKynvdv Kat tov 
dyovev TpayikwTarat ai Toadrar (tpaywdia or 
cvotaces) paivovrat. 

2. 16. 1. 6 yap "Apdudpaos ef iepod avyje, 6 
py dpovra <av> tov Ocariv éddvOaver, émi Se 
ris oxynvas ekérece Svoyepavdvtwy TovTo Tov 
Gearav. 

3. 24. 4. Eee b& mpds 7d erexreiverOar Td 
péyeBos todd te 7) erorouia idiov dua 7d ev pev 
TH tpaywdia py évdexerOar dua mparropeva 
ToAAG mepn pyretoOar, GAAG TO emi THS oOKYVAS 
Kal TOV b7roKpLTOV pépos jLOvov. 

4, 24. 8. ra mepi tiv “Exropos Sdiwéw émt 
oKnvns OvTa yeAota av havein. 


To these passages may fairly be added the 
words of Demosthenes de Corona §180 rovrwv 
Twa Tov ard THs oKnVAS, Kpeapovrny 7 Kpéovra 
KT. 

There remain two passages to be added 
from ch. 12 of the Poetics which, even if 
un-Aristotelian, are still of value. 

5. 12. 1. ia 8 ra. dard THs oKnvijs Kal Koppor, 
where the meaning of ra dad THs oKnvijs 
(lyrical utterances of actors) is not doubtful, 
though the definition is missing. 

6. 12. 2. Kédppos dé Opjvos Kowds xopod Kai 
amd oxnvis, Where the words are perhaps not 
quite right but the meaning is plain. 

These passages (to which others of a 
similar kind could be added from later 
writers) appear to be decisive, unless any one 
will maintain that oxnvy came to be applied 
to the orchestra or some part of it. But is 
there any evidence for that ? And further, 
does not the word éri imply something raised 
above the level? 

H. Ricwarps. 


VERRALL’S JON OF EURIPIDES. 


The Ion of Euripides with a Translation into 
English Verse and an Introduction and 
Notes, by A. W. VeErRALL, Litt.D., of 
Lineoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, Fellow 
and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
(Cambridge University Press, 1890.) 
7s. 6d. 


Dr. VERRALL states in his Preface that ‘ the 
chief interest of this volume will be found 
in the Introduction and Translation’: but 
he subjoins a list of ‘places in which any 
noticeable interpretations have been pro- 
posed’ and of his own emendations and 
suggestions in the text. And it is with 
these, as lying outside the sphere of ‘taste,’ 
that a review can most serviceably deal. 
The first departure from ordinary interpre- 
tation is on vv. 103—5, where orédeciv 0 
iepots is taken together with rrdpOow dadvys 
‘as describing the brush, which is made of 
branches of bay and flocks of wool, tied to- 
gether with a sacred tie of wool resembling 
the fillets (orédy, oréupara) used in ritual.’ 
The usually recognized reference ‘to the 
putting of wreaths on the temple,’ it is said, 
‘does not seem probable’ because ‘in the 


following scene, the tasks here mentioned 
are exactly followed and in the same order, 
the sweeping (vv. 112—141), the sprinkling 
(vv. 142—152) and the scaring of the birds 
(vv. 153—183)’ ; and the correspondence of 
the two passages would therefore be dis- 
turbed by mention of wreaths in the earlier 


one. This is a characteristic instance of the 
wonderful minuteness and ingenuity in all 
Dr. Verrall’s work. The suggested inter- 
pretation can hardly be called convincing 
without an instance of the use of orédy in 
the sense here required: and as to the want 
of symmetry, one may incline to say with 
the Homeric critic who noted a striking 
Euripidean discrepancy in vv. 26 and 812 
of the Phoenissae, ri rovatra Kupiws ov A€yerat, 
GANG Kar’ émipopdv ear. TownTiKns apeokeias. 
But the natural opposition roused by the 
novelty of the rendering is useful in its way. 
A similar ingenuity is present in the 
rendering (after Heath, apparently) of 
adixov eis péepysvay (v. 404) as ‘you met my 
anxiety,’ on the analogy of éAGety eis xpetav 
or «is xaipov. Leaving aside the question of 
analogy, this translation would seem to re- 
quire the perfect rather than the aorist. 
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But, again, it makes the the reader question 
his own traditional notions. To pass over 
some less striking suggestions, including that 
on vv. 602—6 (where ‘a play’ is recognized 
‘not only on the senses of yjdos, but also on 
modes éxew, hold the forts and fill administra- 
tions ’—‘ the point of this passage’ turning 
‘on a comparison between politics as a game 
between the “ins” and “outs” and the 
game of draughts’), the new senses given to 
avAios (v. 499) as a ‘diminutive of aidds’ 
and oxyyw (v. 721) as ‘ descent from oxyrrev 
descend, applied to such things as a missile’ 
recall the editor’s dealings with rd zayv 
(rorav) in Pindar. Perhaps a still closer 
resemblance to that procedure is found in 
the change of xadds into xdAws in v. 1410 
[‘ stop twisting the rope and J will take it ’}: 
‘the image’ being ‘taken from two persons 
employed at rope-making, one twisting and 
the other taking off the walk the successive 
lengths as they are finished.’ Of adherence 
to the MSS. under generally admitted 
difficulties vv. 755 and 828 are good 
instances : the defence in each case is sup- 
ported by quotation or analogy, with a 
cleverness that might, one feels, uphold the 
corruptest text. Conservative, again, is the 
refusal to acknowledge yevéras (v. 916) as 
meaning ‘son’ and rpodeia (v. 1493) in the 
sense of ‘nourishment.’ Dr. Verrall indeed 
limits his refusal in the first passage : but 
in the second says, ‘There is no proof that 
tpopeia could mean rpodai feeding. How 
does this conservatism (of a radical) explain 
Oed. Col., 341% There are three inter- 
pretations, finally, in which the editor’s 
peculiar conception of the plot causes him 
to differ from received modes : in vv. 1242-3, 
1355 and 1562. The first— 


> »” “ Ld A , 
ovk €or Aabeiv Gre pH xpynCwv 
beds exxAerrer— 


is spoken by the Chorus in imminent fear 
of death and despair of escape. Dr. Verrall’s 
translation is 
‘Nay, escape is only given 
To secrets by the will of Heaven.’ 


The second is spoken by the Pythia to Ion as 
she gives him the cradle and ordpyava : 


, > ‘ a lel > , 
AaBav VuV QuTa THV TEKOVTOAV €KTOVEL. 


Dr. Verrall regards this as possibly meaning 
‘take them by compulsion from tiv rexodcav’ 
as well as take them and ‘win thy mother by 
labour.’ His metrical version tries ‘to pre- 
serve the ambiguity’ and runs :— 


‘Take it...from her who bore thee...wrest 
herewith 
Her secret.’ 


The last is in Athena’s speech: Apollo is 
said to have given Ion 


> »# > , / 
ols €dwKev ov diaaci oe 
> 2 , > > > , 
GAN’ ws vomilyn s olkov evyeveotarov. 


vopifn ’s is a correction of the MS. vopifes 
or vouifys. Dr. Verrall’s note runs: ‘ vom- 
Copevor viets Was the common Attic phrase 

on the model of this the 
poet coins a peculiar phrase to describe (not 
without irony) the highly peculiar proceeding 
of Apollo who “ recognised his son” or “ ad- 
mitted him by recognition ” not into his own 
house but another’s.’ 

These three interpretations obviously be- 
long to one who is Oéow dudvddrrov: a 
main point in which is that Ion shall be 
hinted at throughout the play as the son of 
Xuthus and the Pythia. The thesis is 
worked out in the Introduction in a way 
that suggests purposed order in the editor’s 
description of himself on the title-page: 
‘ Barrister -at-law, Fellow and Tutor of 
Trinity College, Cambridge.’ It is an extra- 
ordinary jew d’esprit, taking the form of an 
epilogue to the play, Gilbertian in its topsy- 
turvydom—its author even gives us a Gil- 
bertian refrain in his introductory para- 
phrase of Athena’s speech (Introd. p. xviii.) 
—and its 760s. As a literary performance 
it may rank, for sheer ability, with the Trans- 
lation, and might well be commended to the 
next Greek-Play-Acting Committee for re- 
presentation: for it would certainly give the 
audience a very fair notion of how things 
Greek appear to a most accomplished and 
subtle expositor. Yet—dddus pév 7a. rowatra 
xaplevra, Aiav dé dewvod. 


ALFRED GooDwWIN. 
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SHUCKBURGH’S FIFTH BOOK OF HERODOTUS. 


Herodotus V. Terpsichore, by E. 8. Suuck- 
purcH M.A. Cambridge University 
Press. 1890. 3s. 


In this edition of the fifth book of Herodotus 
Mr. Shuckburgh has given us another of his 
very useful volumes. The book supplies the 
reader with a great deal of the informa- 
tion required to enable him to understand 
both the text and the history. We have a 
historical introduction, notes on the text, a 
text with analysis, explanatory notes, a _his- 
torical and geographical index or dictionary, 
and an index to the notes. There is also a 
map but, like most of the maps issued in 
English books, it is a very indifferent affair. 

In the notes there are some oversights 
which will need consideration in a second 
edition. 

Chap. 2.—viv jpérepov 76 épyov is printed 
both in text and ‘lemma,’ but the note is 
on épyov without 7d, which is quite a distinct 
reading. 

Chap. 8.—In a difficult passage xara Adyov 
povvopaxins are taken together and trans- 
lated ‘in the way of single combat.’ In 
illustration two instances of év Ad yw are 
quoted, which is quite a different thing. 
Kara Adyov means ‘in proportion :’ ef. i. 134 
kata Adyov THs dperns. The meaning of the 
passage seems to be; ‘prizes are given in 
proportion (to the nature of the contest) and 
the largest for single combat.’ 

Chap. 11.—érparovro xara is translated 
‘turned their attention to:’ and so in chap. 
15. It is rather ‘went away to.’ 

Chap. 25.—We are told that Western 
Asia was divided into two satrapies, with a 
reference to iii. 90. It is there divided into 
three, and the difficulty is to understand 
the relation of the original three to the 
later two satrapies. 

Chap. 28.—The words od zodXov xpovov 
need cause no trouble, even if we take 
Grote’s date for the Scythian expedition. 
For Herodotus uses the words (with the 
addition of twa) of the reign of Cleomenes, 
which lasted about thirty years (chap. 48). 

Chap. 35.—MeyaBarn diah_eBdrAnpevos (see 
chap. 97) does not mean, ‘ because he had 
been rendered an object of suspicion to 
Megabates,’ but because ‘he was at 
variance with M.’ There had been an 
open quarrel. 

Chap. 38,.—eéee—ovppayins—etevpeOjvar, 
‘it was necessary for him to find up(?) some 


strong body of allies.’ The expression of 
Herodotus implies a confusion of the con- 
struction of de¢ with the accusative, in which 
the infinitive cannot be omitted, with the 
construction with the genitive, in which it 
is not required. This should have been 
noticed. 

Chap. 41.—There should have been a note 
on the curious phrase 7d devrepov éreAOovca, 
in which 70 devrepov is used as = évvorepov. 

Chap. 59.—ovd€ of e&eyévero, ‘nor had he 
the opportunity.’ Rather: ‘nor did he suc- 
ceed,’ as in the well-known passage, iii. 142, 
T@ duxavotdtw avipdv Bovropévw yevéoOat od 
egeyevero. 

Chap. 56.—‘The Great Panathenaea, 
because on the day of that feast alone was 
it possible for a citizen to enter Athens 
with arms without rousing suspicion.’ For 
this Thucydides vi. 56 is quoted ; bat Thucy- 
dides merely says that it was the only day 
on which those who conducted the procession 
could assemble in arms. 

Chap. 58.—‘ The earliest settlements of 
the Phoenicians were on the island of Thera.’ 
What is meant by this ? 

ibid. ‘In speaking of the Ionians as being 
nearest to them Herodotus seems to refer to 
the early settlements of Phoenikians in 
Kypros and Rhodes.’ But Herodotus is 
speaking of the Phoenicians in Boeotia. 

Chap. 62.—‘75 talents’ should be 300 
talents (see ii. 180). 

Chap. 89.—dzé déixiov, ‘from doing tres- 
pass on the Aeginetans.’ But the text is 
avo tov douxiov, and this seems decisive 
for translating ‘after the outrage of the 
Aeginetans.’ Nor is it easy to see how 
the act of the Athenians, who wished to 
punish an unprovoked attack, can be called 
Gdixiov. 

Chap. 95. and chap. 113.—In both of 
these chapters serious chronological diffi- 
culties occur, about which something might 
be said. How could Periander settle a 
quarrel which must have been going on long 
after 560 B.c.? or is it credible that Aristo- 
cyprus in 498 was the son of the Philocyprus 
who entertained Solon circ. 580 B.c. 

Chap. 102.—év 8& atryo. ‘and among 
them :’ surely it means: ‘in it,’ ¢.e. in Sardis. 

In chapter 46 the date of the battle of 
Alalia is put at 557 B.c. But it must have 
occurred five years after the fall of Croesus. 
The whole note is confused. The Phoenicians 
may be the Carthaginians, but there is no 
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certainty that they were, and it is very 
probable that they were the Phoenicians 
who had been settled in Sicily before the 
Greeks arrived there. In chap. 68 Dyman- 
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teis and Aegineios are misprints for Dymanes 
or Dymanitae, as Herodotus calls them, and 
Aegimios. 


EvELYN ABBOTT. 








The Correspondence of M. Tullius Cicero, with 
a Revision of the Text, a Commentary, and 
Introductory Essays, by R. Y. TyRRE tt, 
M.A., Regius Professor of Greek, Trinity 
College, Dublin, and L. C. Purszr, M.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. Vol. 
III. Dublin: University Press Series. 
1890. 12s. 


Ir is happily unnecessary at the present 
time to commend this edition to the attention 
of scholars. In the opinion of all competent 
judges the great promise of the first volume 
of this important work, of which I spoke in 
the Preface to my Life and Letters of Cicero, 
in 1880, has been fully sustained in the two 
that have succeeded, and it has distinctly 
taken its place in the front rank of English 
editions of the classics, as one showing not 
only great industry and scholarship, but also 
singular freshness and virility. There is 
no need now todo more than to inquire what 
special contribution this third volume makes 
to the progress of the work. 

It will be seen that in accordance with 
the announcement made in the Preface to the 
second volume, 1886, Mr. Purser, who had 
largely assisted Prof. Tyrrell before, 
especially in the tedious work of the col- 
lation of MSS., is now associated with him 
as joint editor. What exact share each may 
have taken, one cannot of course tell; but I 
venture to think that, whatever the cause, 
the result, as a whole, is, without any loss 
of vigour, a distinct gain in soundness. 
The fault of the first volume certainly was 
too great readiness to admit clever conjec- 
tures into the text without adequate discus- 
sion or sufficient foundation. In the present 
volume the mere conjectures actually ad- 
mitted into the text are comparatively few 
and are not mostly of a very startling 
character. By far the most brilliant of 
these is not due to the editors, who never- 
theless may claim some credit for being the 
first to adopt it in the text, namely Dindorf’s 
dxpa Tvpéwv pura for the ‘ dxparypeov tura’ 
of the Medicean MS. in 4¢t. v. 12, given in 
all edd. as dxpwrnpiwy ovpia, which is supposed 
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to mean ‘signs of fair weather from the 
mastheads.’ ‘The reading in the text,’ say 
the editors, ‘was admirably restored by L. 
Dindorf from a fragment of Archilochus 
(54, Bergk) : 


dpdi & dxpa Tupéwv dpOdv torarat védos, 


quoted by Plutarch, de Superst. c. 5, and by 
Theophrastus, de Sign. Temp. 3, 8. So the 
heights on the promontory of Gyrae (the 
southern point of Tenos, due north of Paros) 
afforded a recognized, almost proverbial, 
weather-gauge, and nothing is more natural 
than that Cicero, who knew the words of 
Archilochus well, and who was now close 
to Paros, the birthplace of the poet, should 
refer to this passage, finding himself in the 
neighbourhood of the very place. Cicero 
says, here “ I dont mean to stir from Delos 
till I see all the peaks of Gyraeclear.”’ This 
brilliant emendation perhaps comes as near 
to carrying positive conviction as any con- 
jecture can do, and we may anticipate that 
henceforward it will form part of the textus 
receptus. 

In Att. v. 21 the editors adopt the reading 
of Gronovius, gaculae, ‘a soldier’s servant,’ 
for the MS. reading canule, which is gene- 
rally taken to represent a proper name, 
Canuleius. In Afét. vii. 1 they give a very 
probable explanation of the curious sentence, 
‘ubi illae sunt densae dexterae?’ by print- 
ing it as a verse from an iambic poet, with 
the first syllable of dlae short according to 
the archaic usage. The strange epithet 
densae, for which tensae has been commonly 
conjectured, is then probably a rendering or 
reminiscence of a Greek original ruxvai. In 
Att. vii. 3 they retain, with Lachmann, the 
archaic noenu, for the MS. ‘ noen’ which has 
been too hastily changed into non by editors. 
It is clear that such an archaism was much 
more likely in Cicero himself than in any of 
his copyists. So also they print guoius in a 
letter of Caelius, Fam. viii. 1, for cuius, 
introduced against the MSS. In Ad. vii. 2 
they alter prudentius of the MSS. into 
pudentius, as an essential antithesis to 
spurce. 
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Many similar conjectures are only sug- 
gested in the notes, some of them as good 
probably as most of those admitted into the 
text. Such are the insertion of de before 
DCCC aperuisti in Att. v. 1; ride modo for 
vide modo in a letter of Caelius, Fam. viii. 
2, after Wesenberg; voyaiav apyias 
excusationem, in Att. v. 11, for the corrupt 
vopavapia excusationem, i.e. ‘the banal 
excuse of idleness.’ Perhaps better than 
any of these is the explanation suggested of 
(Lulia lege) transita in Att. v. 21, as an inter- 
linear gloss, in transitu, of the original év 
mapddw, ‘during my official progress.’ On 
the other hand the editors would do well to 
recollect occasionally that different conjec- 
tures thrown out, as it were, at random only 
weaken one another, and that when they 
hesitate between puta te me or raryrov for 
putato (Att. vii. 7), and offer for iam Romae 
(Att. v. 19), an ‘embarrasderichesse’ of guad- 
rimam, tanta popn, tam oropyy, tam dsppy, 
tam amore, and even moratam, none of these 
wild guesses are likely to be very seriously 
considered. 

The letters included in the present volume, 
118 in all, are those of the two years 51 
and 50 B.c. only, during nearly the whole 
of which time Cicero was absent on his 
‘Lord-Lieutenancy’ of Cilicia. They are 


of far less dramatic interest than the pre- 


ceding set of the Exile, or the succeeding 
one of the Civil War, but are nevertheless 
of considerable importance, both as throwing 
light on the worn-out senatorial system of 
provincial misgovernment to which the 
revelation of the character of that most 
detestable of all Romans, Brutus, startlingly 
contributes, and also, chiefly owing to the 
cynically candid letters of Caelius, as 
helping us to thread our way through the 
intricate tangle of preliminary feints which 
preceded the actual outbreak of the War. 
In place of an excursus on the Provincial 
Government of Cicero, Prof. Tyrrell re- 
prints an essay contributed by him to the 
Quarterly Review for October, 1888. It was 
noted at the time as a very able essay, but 
it perhaps needs a certain amount of re- 
writing to adapt it to its present position. 
There is also a life of that remarkably in- 
teresting character, Marcus Caelius Rufus, 
based in large measure upon the charmingly 
written paper on him in M. Boissier’s 
‘ Cicéron et ses amis,’ and a discussion of his 
peculiar style, abounding at once in archaisms 
and in popular slang, where the editors ac- 
knowledge their obligations to a pamphlet 
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on the subject by Dr. Ferdinand Becher of 
Ilfeld. They adopt without hesitation— 
indeed without the least mention of a dis- 
puted opinion—the theory that Catullus’ 
Lesbia was Clodia, and ‘ have no doubt’ that 
the Rufus of the 77th ode of Catullus, who 
had been ‘trusted fruitlessly and in vain,’ was 
Marcus Caelius, the very man who, according 
to Quintilian, gave her the terrible nickname 
of ‘Quadrantaria.’ A practised translator 
cannot but sympathise with Prof. Tyrrell in 
his task of rendering this name, but he 
must be painfully conscious that ‘a two- 
penny-halfpenny Clytaemnestra’ (p. xlvi.) 
is not only rather feeble in itself, but en- 
tirely omits the whole point of the name, 
which he has rightly explained on the 
page before by a reference to the ‘scortum 
diobolare’ of Plautus. 

This is however a very rare if not unique 
specimen, at any rate of feebleness in trans- 
lation. Like all scholars who have emanci- 
pated themselves from the wooden stage of 
translation in which the probable meaning is 
both the Alpha and the Omega, Prof. Tyrrell 
most carefully emphasizes the curious and 
often inaccurate Greek phrases which form 
such a marked feature of the Letters to 
Atticus, not, as is sometimes carelessly stated, 
of Cicero’s letters altogether ; and his suc- 
cess in the great majority of cases is such 
as to make one wish that none had been 
left unattempted. Mostly of course they 
are rendered by colloquial French, as orpa- 
THynpa, a ‘ruse’; mpdcvevow, a ‘penchant’ ; 
év émitouy, ‘tout court’; and so forth; but 
the Greek of medical terms is rightly dis- 
tinguished as technical, for which the Latin 
of chemists gives us probably the nearest 
correspondence, while certain others Prof. 
Tyrrell rather audaciously still renders by 
slang, such as dvcdidyvworor, ‘not a pin to 
choose ;’ zewyrixyv, ‘doing Banting’ (surely 
this at least is too ephemeral) ; haec Aaympa, 
‘this is a score for me.’ 

All scholars will see with pleasure in the 
Preface that Prof. Tyrrell and Mr. Purser 
‘hope to finish the whole work in two more 
volumes in the course of the next three or 
four years.’ The next volume, which will 
contain the letters of the Civil War, will 
probably be the most important and interest- 
ing of the whole series, and there is no fear 
that it will fail at least to rise to the very 
high level which, when all minor criticisms 
have been made, this important work has 
undoubtedly claimed and maintained. 

G. E. JEANs. 
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PALAIPHATOS, A RATIONALIST OF THE FOURTH CENTURY B.C. 


Intorno all’ opuscolo di PALEFATO DE INCREDI- 
BILIBUS. Considerazioni di Niccola Festa. 
Firenze—Roma: 1890. 


Tus tract should be read by any who are 
studying the tendencies of Greek thought in 
the fourth century B.c. The object of the 
author is to establish the existence of a new 
literary figure, a rationalist who was on the 
road to Euémeros but did not get so far. 
The first who pointed out that way seems 
to have been the historian Hekataios : 
certainly the bold words with which he 
introduced his Genealogies—rade ypadw as 
poor dAnbéa Soxet elvar ot yap “EAAnvwv Adyor 
mohAoi Te Kai yeAoio, ws enol haivovra, ciciv 
—have nothing to match them in Herodotus ; 
and instances of the manner in which he 
criticised myths are not wanting even in 
the few fragments and notices of his works 
that are preserved to us. But the idea of 
dealing methodically with legendary miracles 
was reserved (if Signor’s Festa’s views are 
right) for a pupil of Aristotle, and the 
notion started at Miletus was developed 
into a system at Athens. 

Weare familiar with the name Palaiphatos, 
as the author of a treatise epi trav drictuv. 
But who was Palaiphatos? Looking into 
Suidas (and that means into Hesychios), we 
are more puzzled than ever. We find a 
number of Palaiphatoi, born or dwelling in 
different places and authors of various works. 
Our Italian scholar, following in the tracks 
of Gutschmid, tries to solve the puzzle by 
rolling all these people into one, and he 
juggles his data ingeniously. One wonders 
whether this method of synthesis is safer 
than the method of analysis which is more 
often adopted. Is it more likely to happen 
that two distinct persons should get rolled 
into one, or that one person should get split 
up into two? If it is an unsound principle 
to solve chronological difficulties about 
Pheidon of Argos by assuming two Pheidons, 
is it also dubious to introduce order into the 
notices of Suidas and various scholiasts by 
building one Palaiphatos out of four ? 

The very name Palaiphatos raises a 
question. Did some one really call his son 
Palaiphatos, or have we to do with a writer 
who as far as his name is concerned should 
be ranked with Stésichoros and_ possibly 
Hesiod? Certainly, if the writer wepi rav 
arictwv was Palaiphatos from his birth, 
he clave in his works to a name which 
suggested the Homeric zadaipata béodara 


(p. 32). However this may be, the new 
Palaiphatos, whom Gutschmid and Festa 
have raised up into life, was born (according 
to his restorers) at Parion on the Hellespont 
in the days of Artaxerxes iii. (Ochos) and 
was a pupil and favourite (maduda) of 
Aristotle at Athens. Theon of Alexandria 
speaks of Palaiphatos, the Peripatetic (Zhet. 
Graec. i. 221 Walz). The work of the pupil 
from Parion was to apply systematically a 
method of interpretation, which we find 
applied in a special instance by the pupil 
from Messene. Dicaearchus put into a 
rational form the leg:nd of the Golden Age 
(F.G.H. ii. p. 233, Porphyrius, de Abstin. iv. 
2). This Palaiphatos collected the mythical 
stories prevalent in various countries, and 
called his writings after those places— 
Tpwixa, ’Arrixd, Kumpiaxd, ete. The treatise 
which has come down to us, containing the 
interpretations of nearly fifty tales, is merely 
(as Festa has tried to show) a selection from 
these works, and not, in its present form, 
due to Palaiphatos himself. In this par- 
ticular point, I think, Festa has made out 
his case. Whether the author of the Tpwixa 
was also the author of the dziorwv BiBXia ¢, 
I profess not to know ; but I agree with the 
conclusion that the de Incredibilibus is not 
an original work, but put together from 
excerpts of a bigger book or a series of 
books. 

Whatever we may think of the identi- 
fication of Palaiphatos the historian with 
Palaiphatos the antimythographer, and of 
both with the grammarian ; whatever we 
may think of the way in which the five 
places where a Palaiphatos was or may have 
been born—(1, 2) Iapuos 7 Ipunvevs, in some 
MSS Ilapiyvers, (3) “ABvdnves, (4, 5) Abyirrios 
}) “A@nvaios—are reduced to Parion and 
Athens, as an old and a new home; we 
must certainly own that the general view 
which Festa advocates is supported by a line 
of the comic poet Athenion in a passage 
quoted by Athenaeus : 





Kawos yap éorw obroot Takaidaros, 


where there is a play on the name. The 
context shows clearly enough that a reference 
is intended to a writer who collected all sorts 
of fanciful and strange matters for the 
purpose of rendering probable what at first 
sight seems incredible. The date of Athenion 
cannot be fixed. Festa, not having learned 
the new lesson at Berlin, calls him a writer 
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of ‘Middle’ Comedy. That a Palaiphatos 
lived in the fourth century and explained 
away the miraculous element in the popular 
myths we can infer, without any juggling, 
from the first notice in Suidas ; and such a 
writer would certainly have been a butt for 
the comedians of his day. Festa does well 
to insist on the phrase of Athenion. 
Another argument for this date is that a 
Palaiphatos subsequent to Euémeros is 
hardly conceivable. Euémeros, of whom we 
know so little, is ‘un ampliatore ed un 
esageratore dell’ idea di Palefato.’ Palai- 
phatos never disbelieved in the gods or 
denied their powers; he only explained 
away supposed miracles in particular cases. 
Euémeros reduced the gods and goddesses to 
ordinary men and women. Ephoros might 
be said to represent a stage between the milder 
and the more thoroughgoing rationalist ; 


fir den Schulgebrauch 
FRIEDRICH SCHUBERT : 
Leipzig: G. Freytag. 


Sophokles’ Aias, 
herausgegeben von 
zweite, verbesserte Auflage. 
1891. 


A USEFUL school edition of the tragedy, by a dis- 
tinguished Sophoclean scholar, containing a well 
printed, carefully constituted text, preceded by a 
short statement of the subject and an analysis of the 
action, and followed by three supplements. The 
first supplement contains a careful analysis of the 
choric metres, the somewhat complicated notation of 
which is thoroughly explained. The second is a list 
of the conjectural emendations of the reading of the 
Laurentian MS. (A) adopted in this edition, with the 
names of their authors. Among these are three of 
the editor’s own which have previously been pub- 
lished in the Ztschr. f. Oesterr. Gymn. in the vols. for 
1887 and 1888. (In v. 269, where Gleditsch’s 
tocovrov for the MS. vooodvres is adopted, he reads 
the v. asa question: in v. 835 he reads &vepée for 
det re: and in v. 1311 Anorijs for tis os.) The 
third supplement is a short account of the arrange- 
ment of a Greek theatre (in which the author teaches 
that up to the Roman period there was no raised 
stage for the actors), and of the actors’ costume. 
This is illustrated by some good pictures. There are 
no explanatory notes. 
E. B. ENGLAND. 


Der heilige Theodosios, Schriften des Theodo- 
ros und Kyrillos, herausgegeben von HERMANN 
Usener. Leipzig: Teubner, 1890. pp. xxiii, 210. 

Tus excellently printed little volume contains the 

Laudatio of the Archimandrite 8. Theodosius, who 

died A.D. 529, by his disciple Theodorus, Bishop of 

Petra c. A.D. 536, and a very brief biography of the 

same saint by Cyril of Scythopolis, who flourished 

about the middle of the sixth century and was the 
author of various lives of saints. The text of the 
two writings is taken from a MS. of the eleventh 
century at Florence, and was published to celebrate 
the 350th anniversary of the foundation of the 
Gymnasium of Weilburg, of whieh the editor was 
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and Festa supposes that the rationalistic 
tendency apparent in some of the fragments 
of that historian was due to the new system 
of Palaiphatos. 

I need not go into the origin of the 
mythical seer Palaiphatos of whom we read 
in the Zephrasis of Christodoros, who saw 
a statue, under that name, in the Baths of 
Zeuxippos at Constantinople. But before 
concluding, I may notice one point in 
Suidas which neither Festa nor the Germans 
(Gutschmid and Eckstein) have accounted for. 
It surely strikes one as odd that a ‘ King’ 
should be chosen to give the date of the 
author of the daiorwy BiBdia. What had 
Palaiphatos, whoever he was, to do with 
Persia? If Parion was really his birthplace, 
is the hidden link there ? 

J. B. Bury. 


formerly a student. The two writings in a manner 
form a pair, and together make a complete whole, 
treating of the same subject and being a valuable 
source of information respecting monasticism in the 
East. Theodosius was the head of a monastery near 
Jerusalem. Born in Cappadocia ¢. A.D. 412 he de- 
veloped a taste for the life of a monk at an early 
age. He was for a time a disciple of Simeon Stylites, 
but eventually founded a monastery of his own, 
where he was visited by the Cappadocian Sabas, who 
had founded a monastery on the Kidron. Cyril of 
Scythopolis wrote a life of Sabas as well as of 
Theodosius: it has been edited by Cotelier in the 
Ecclesiae Graecae Monwmenta. 

Usener rates the historical value of Cyril’s work 
highly, in spite of the large admixture of the mira- 
culous which, in accordance with the taste of the age, 
it contains. It is specially valuable for the light 
which it throws upon chronology, owing to the 
number of clear dates which Cyril gives. In his life 
of 8. Sabas he takes credit for the xpévev axplBem 
that he hus attained. 

The editor appears to have no doubt that the life of 
Theodosius is the work of Cyril, about which previous 
scholars have had misgivings. For a time it was 
known only in a Latin form. He has increased the 
value of his carefully edited text by adding seventy- 
three pages of notes. 

A. PLUMMER. 


Sulpicii Severi Liber de Vita Sancti Martini 
cum Epistulis et Dialogis. Avec notes, etc. 
en francais, par Fr. Disner. Paris, in-12, 
1890. Pp. i—viii., 1—116. 


Tuis little text-book is a new and slightly enlarged 
edition of one which appeared in 1859. The text has 
been revised, and the spelling restored, though not 
uniformly, to a purer type, in accordance with the 
edition of Karl Halm, 1866. In this respect the editor 
has shown more courage than Hurter, who in his 
preface to vol. xlviii of the Sanctorum Patruwm Opus- 
cula, containing Severus, praises Halm indeed, but 
adds: ‘rationem habentes lectorum nostrorum, 
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veterem scribendi rationem in rebus quas vocant 
orthographicis non sequemur.’ 

Besides the Vita S. Martini the little work before 
us contains, with some omissions, the three Letters 
acknowledged to be genuine, and also the Dialogues. 
The first twenty-two chapters of Dial. i. are left out, 
as having no direct reference to St. Martin, and the 
fact that Dial. ii. is really only a continuation of i., 
and ought not to be numbered separately, is duly 
pointed out. The seven Lpistulae often printed at 
the end of editions of Severus are properly omitted as 
spurious. Halm prints them, but merely for com- 
pleteness’ sake ; mentioning that a transcript of the 
first was sent to him by the late H. A. J. Munro, 
‘scientissimus Lucretii editor.’ 

Diibner’s notes, as might be expected from the 
worker on Didot’s great Thesawrus, are scholarlike 
and to the point, though necessarily brief. He is 
careful to point out the ways in which Severus 
deviates from the standard of pure latinity. Why 
such an educational reformer as Diibner should have 
thought it worth while to edit a fourth century 
ecclesiastical writer for school use, may to some be not 
very intelligible. But he defends his choice of an 
author on the ground that, while only writers of pure 
Greek and Latin should be used for the early years of 
a scholar’s training, he will read with profit at a later 
stage these works ‘pleines de séve,’ whose writers may 
have disdained the ordinary artifices of composition. 
Granted his subject, the method he adopts is quite in 
accordance with the principles he insisted on in more 
than one of his many pamphlets :—‘ former la jeun- 
esse des écoles secondaires 4 savoir le plus tét possible 
lire couramment les auteurs simples et faciles ’ (Quel- 
ques mots sur la prochaine Réforme etc., 1862). 

But whatever benetit students of late Latin, or of 
ecclesiastical history, may derive from them, we doubt 
the wisdom of making such treatises as the Vita S. 
Martini into class-books for the French lycées. Apart 
from the speciosa miracula of that once most popular 
work—a subject unsuited for. discussion here—the 
latinity of Severus does not, in our opinion, deserve 
the praise sometimes bestowed upon it. It contains 
abundance of Sallust, Cicero, and Livy, but embedded, 
not assimilated. The style of a young reader is not 
likely to be much improved by reading an author, 
who, as he has constantly to be warned, uses credo 
quia and the subj. for acc. and infin., esse and the 
gerund for fut. inf. pass., quorum ambo for qui ambo, 
sicut for dwm, and such forms as sinerwnt and spebus ; 
with whom paterfamilias means a cook and custodiae 
prisoners ; and who can write such a sentence as 
‘ego, inquam, non solwmmodo taceo, sed olim de istis 
tacere disposui’ (p. 77). 

M. Diibner has rendered a service to lexicography 
in striking out the word gurdonicus (p. 60), still 
found even in Lewis and Short, and explained as 
‘doltish,’ ‘rustic’; showing it to be a local appel- 
lative, denoting most probably a native of Gurdonis 
Castra, now Sancerre. He is less correct in saying 
(p. 8) that ferrum is not used in classical prose for 
gladius. The passage he desires (p. 58) in illustra- 
of Bosphorus exclusa may perhaps be found in Tibul- 
lus iv. i. 53. 

‘Qua maris extremis tellus excluditur undis.’ 
J. H. Lupron. 


Collectio Librorum Juris Antejustiniani. T. 3. 


Tus is the third and concluding volume of the 


valuable Collectio issued by Kriiger, Mommsen and 
Studemund. The texts bear evidence of most careful 
preparation, for which indeed the above names are, 
in themselves, sufficient guarantee. It may be re- 
gretted that Studemund’s latest views on some of the 
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fragmentary passages of Gaius rather weaken than 
confirm some of his previous suggestions, although 
this is a satisfactory indication of the care with which 
the MS. has been re-examined. Remarks, however, 
are unnecessary upon the first and second volumes, 
which have been for some years before the public. 

In the Vatican fragments, which form a third part 
of the present volume, we have, so far as it goes, an 
interesting western precursor of Justinian’s Digest 
and Code. The parallel passages from the latter are 
fully quoted in foot-notes. This text is preceded by 
an excellent preface, from Mommsen, containing an 
account of the MS. and a statement of the internal 
evidence by which its probable date and source have 
been determined. 

The Collatio legum Mosaicarum et Romanarum, 
which follows, is treated in an equally thorough and 
useful fashion by the same editor. Although a small 
matter, it is satisfactory to have the above classical 
title, whether positively ancient or not, instead of the 
somewhat barbarous and misleading ‘ Lex Dei.’ The 
attribution of this curious comparison, by Rudorff 
and others, to Saint Ambrose was so interesting and 
attractive that one regrets to find so high an authority 
as Momisen pronouncing against it. 

For the Consultatio veteris Jurisconsulti all 
apparently that could be done has been done by 
Kriiger, in collating the various editions ot Cujas, his 
original being, it would seem, irreparably lost. 

In the remaining portion of the volume, the same 
editor (Kriiger) gives us a most valuable re-construc- 
tion of the Codices Gregorianus and Hermogenianus, 
including, first the Wisigoth epitome, second the 
fragments of the Codices themselves. These frag- 
ments are given by reference to the various authorities 
for them, which are mostly contained in this third 
volume of the Collectio, The more recently dis- 
covered and inaccessible of the authorities are set out 
by Kriiger at the end of his Conspectus of the 
Fragments. In any fresh edition of this volume it 
might be a convenience to the reader to print the 
Codices, as restored (of course only fragmentarily) by 
Kriiger, in extenso and not by reference. This would, 
however, necessitate considerable repetition. 

A most important feature in the Collectio must not 
be omitted. It is completed by excellent Indices, 
which go far to double its value. 
E. C. CLARK. 


Latin Verse. By Rey. C. H. BousFrexp, M.A., 


Oxford. George Bell and Sons. 5s. 6d. 


OnE cannot but admire the zeal which has prompted 
the author of these Translations to enter his protest 
against that depreciation of Latin Verse Composition 
which has set in with such severity in recent years, 
and is not likely to stay its course so long as subjects 
of study are dictated and limited, instead of being 
merely tested, by examinations. Mr. Bousfield’s 
protest is a strong one: although his ‘time and 
attention,’ as he says in his Preface, ‘have been 
engrossed for many years by the multifarious duties 
of a parish clergyman,’ he has found time to translate 
nearly 100 extracts of English poetry, chiefly into 
Elegiacs. Still it must be said, with all due recogni- 
tion of the devotion which has prompted this labour 
of love, that the strength of the protest consists 
rather in the quantity than in the quality of the 
Translations, which, by reason (no doubt) of his 
paramount duties, the author ‘perfectum decies non 
castigavit ad unguem.’ 

The title-page sets forth that they are ‘ for the use 
of Classical Tutors and Students’; but the former 
would surely not allow the latter to use terrigeni— 
rediet—solae and ullae (as gen. sing. fem.)—quam 
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grege (p. 19)—neve (for nec)—fera (neut. plur. )— 
nullus (for nemo)—decipuere—miscuitur—lethis— 
vigilat (for custodit) capellam—tris for ter—locum 
quod—quisgquam in the sense of quivis—deflwit 
transitive :—nor such constructions with dum as 
dum non petis, ‘ provided you not seek (p. 33)’— 
expectat dum lux aderit—(p. 37)— nec...eflabo...dum 
placuit (p. 77)—dum ferat (p. 115). Objection also 
might be taken to many rare and ante- or post-classic 
words, such as evanida—lwam (vincla)—latescat—gal- 
bula— Eos—emodulere—campana—pyxis—fritinnit— 
eremam: as well as to the shortening of the final 
syllable in Jlibido—imago—adesto, &c. Even the 
student would shake his Toad at grdtulante—éméere— 
hospis—Glijcon—humilem sepulchrum—aliquis cura. 

There are some passages of considerable obscurity : 
eg. p.1, 1 2. ‘Qua tibi me dabitur parva fruenda 
quies’—p. 19. 1. 14. ‘Tum largi sumptiis vixerat 
ulla domus,’ which one is tempted to emend ‘tam 1. 
s. vix. eratu. d.’—p. 37. 1.16. ‘ Tune erit utendi 
quod sibi tempus avet’—p. 97. 1. 4. ‘jactat ab hoste 
fugas’ (‘showed how fields were won.)’ 

Attention may be called also to some misprints, 
not noticed in the Errata: roboles for soboles p. 25— 
meus for mens, and occulet for occulat (%) p. 43— 
cornicium for cornicinum p. 45—-susurrus for suswrros 
p. 49—recemis for racemis p. 118—consumer for con- 
sumar (?) p. 117—versar for verser (?) p. 147—/fores 
for foros p. 151—sanguineis for sanguineus p. 175— 
vagar for vager p. 197 (?)—tremit for premit (?) p. 
205: and on p. 168, line 5 is defective. 

The translation from Cowper on p. 13 is spoiled by 
representing the shepherd in his contest with the 
nightingale as using the lyre and not the reed : and 
on p. 99 ‘Even children followed with endearing 
wile’ is strangely rendered by ‘ parvulus ipse puer 
sequitur pede saepe doloso,’ as if the intention was to 
pick the parson’s pocket. ‘ Formosis viris’ too is 
scarcely an adequate rendering of ‘the fine folk of 
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the town.’ Again, in the Epigram on p. 187, some- 
thing better might have resulted from the employ- 
ment of ‘fax conjugii’ and ‘faces’ than either the 
translation in the text, or that substituted in the 
Errata. 

Mr. Bousfield is seen at his best in such passages as 
the last eight lines on p. 19 (excepting the sixth line 
‘non mihi dat plures, quam grege, delicias’)—in the 
translation of T. Moore’s, ‘ Hush, sweet lute’ on p. 
385—in some good rhythmical lines on p. 49—or these 

‘Floruit et periit procerum regumque potestas, 
Fors fecit varia fors facietque vice.’ 
for 
Princes and lords may flourish, or may fade ; 

A breath can make them, as a breath has made. 

The translation of Gray’s Sonnet on the Death of 
Mr. R. West is a good piece of work, and may 
compete with either of those printed in Molia Silvu- 
tae: so also are the pieces on p. 89 and 119—two of 
the few examples of Hexameters which the book 
contains. The following also may be quoted as 
neat :— 

Hic canit irato quas verrit ab aequore praedas, 
Noctis et effusis otia mixta jocis.—P. 111. 
and 
Quid si sacra vetet justum tibi terra sepulchium, 
Si dicat solitas noenia nulla preces ? 
Hic tamen, hic redieus notes ver sparget odores, 
teque levi viridis pondere terra premet.-P. 175. 

In short, any one who will take the trouble to read 
through the whole will find many agreeable examples 
of care and taste, though no marks of brilliant or re- 
fined scholarship: but there are too many oversights 
and faults. 

The spelling is old-fashioned : and the practice of 
marking with an accent all adverbs, whether ending in 
é, &, 0, or er, is (to say the least of it) very unnecess- 
ary. But these are small matters. 

H. KyNaston,. 


NOTES ON THE TEXT OF THE ‘A@HNAION ILOAITEIA. 


Our next number will, we hope, contain a 
review of the newly discovered treatise by 
one who is generally recognized as the first 
English authority in regard to Aristotle’s 
political writings. Meanwhile we insert a 
complete list of the emendations of the text 
which have been sent directly to the Classical 
Review, as well as of those which have ap- 
peared elsewhere up to Feb. 21. Each emen- 
dation is assigned to its author by the 
initials. Where two or more emendations 
have been sent on the same passage, they 
are given in the order in which they were 
received by the editors. Where the same 
emendation is made by more than three 
persons it is followed by Z instead of by the 
initials, 

Mr. Kenyon has kindly compared the 
emendations offered with the papyrus, and 
added a note (signed K) where they are con- 
firmed by the MS. reading. 

We hope to have a further list of emenda- 
tions in the April number, 

NO. XL. VOL. V. 


The emendations are by the following 
contributors :— 

J. Burnet (JB.), I. Bywater (a) (B.), L. 
Campbell (LC.), C. E. Haskins (6) (CEH.), 
J. W. Headlam (JWH.), R. D. Hicks (6) 
(RDH.), A. E. Housman (H.), H. Jackson (J.), 
E. C. Marchant (ECM.), John E. B, Mayor 
(M.), Joseph B. Mayor (JBM.), A. 8S. Murray 
(ASM.), W. L. Newman (N.), W. R. Paton (c) 
(WRP.), A. Platt (P.), F. T. Richards (a) 
(FTR.), H. Richards (a) (HR.), W. Ridge- 
way (d)(WR.), W. G. Rutherford (R.), J. E. 
Sandys (e) (S.), A. Sidgwick (AS.), J. A. 
Smith (a) (JAS.), C. Torr (/) (CT.), W. 
Wyse (g) (W.). 

(a) These appeared in the Academy for Feb, 14. 

(6) In Cambridge Reporter for Feb. 17. 

(c) In Athenacwm for Feb. 21. 

(d) In Academy for Feb, 21. 

(e) Partly in Academy for Feb. 7, partly sent direct 
to C. &. 
(7) In Athenaeum for Feb. 7. 

(g) Partly in Athenacum for Feb. 14 and 21, partly 
sent direct. 

I 
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2 pr. p. 2 1. 4 pera 5€ ratra cwéBy 
orardcat Tous TE yopipous kat TO mAnOos 
mohwv xpdvov * tov Sypov. * ‘ rov Sjpov : these 
words are superfluous and are probably a 
gloss upon 70 7AjOos.’ 

When Cobet removes glosses from late 
texts, he can appeal to scholia, in which even 
common words are explained. Readers and 
scribes in Egypt, say 100 a.p., needed no 
such helps : again, 7A76os is not co-extensive 
with djpos, and is elsewhere found in close 
connexion with it. Thus c. 20 pr. p. 52: 
iTTnpEevos d€ rais éraupeiats 6 KreurGevys ™poo- 
nyayeto Tov fig pie arrodidois TO TArjbet Ty 
moXureiav. 21 pr. p. 53 dua peév ody tavras 
ras airias éxiorevev (So the Editor in the note 
for éxiorevov of MS.) 6 djpos td KA Oeve’ 
tore d€ Tod wAYOovs mpoeaotyKds. In c. 2 ot 
yvepysor and 7d rAnGos are the factions whose 
struggles convulse rév Sjpov. For oracuifeo 
is here transitive. Otherwise roAiv xpovov 
must have been placed just before or just 
after cracuca. In the ms. reading it 
separates the complex subject of the verb 
from the object, and keeps the reader in 
suspense. 

ce. 2 pr. p. 2 cfc. 5 pr. p. 13 rowavrys de 
THs Taews OVONS ev TH TOALTELaA Kal TOV TOAAGY 
dovAevdvrwv Tots 6ALyous, avrérTy Tots yvwpipors 


5 Sijpos, where 6 djuos does denote a party in 


the state. Inc. 25 p. 69 1 5 it is again 
found with zAjOos : abfavopevor dé rod tAHOovs 
yevopevos Tod Sypov mpoorarns “Equidrys. ef. 
Aristot. pol. iv 6 p. 1293 a 3 peréxovor pev 
mavres THs Toditelas Sua THY drepoxyv Tov 
rAnOovs. Thue. vi 39 § 1 zpara pev Shpov 
Liprav dvopacba, ddAvyapxiav 5€ pépos. 

P. 2,1.6. tv yap... Read fv yap tore. 
JAS. 

P. 3, 1. 6. 
cat. JBM. 

P. 3, 1. 9. xarerwrarov pev obv Kal TKpO- 
TaTov qv Tots Tohhois Tov Kata THS TOA 
retas [d4pxov py perjéexew. I do not think 
that the lacuna is rightly filled up; but 
dpxov, if right, carries with it the cor- 
rection xara tiv zoditeiav. W. For tis 
rodureias dpxav read thy wodcteiav biKa lw v. 
JBM. ‘riw zodrrefav is consistent with 
MS.’ 

@. Sy 3 24. 
R. 

P. 5, 1. 3. Insert » between émixaréory 
Tohepapxia so as to assimilate it to zpwrn 
pev i tov BaciAéws in 1. 1 and redevraia 8% 
TOU dpxovros, p- 6,11. JBM. 

6,14. For dpxjew read dpgéjer. 
nacre ‘after 6 dpvvouct. 

P. 6, 1. 5—10. 
Koo[ pidav]...7@ dpxovre 


kai dedenevor. Insert yap after 


Read Apaxol tos Toudde |. 


The 


TapaxwopyoavTwv TOV 
“hha = 
* dwpeav.* rodro pev 
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obv érorépws 70 v exer puxpor, [kai éyévero 37) 
év rov}rous Tots xpovors* [orn uctov Kal...piwy Tov 
dpxovta dioKeiy dorep & Bacrreds cai 6 rode- 
papxos, GAAG... Read rapaxwpycdvtwv tov 
Kodpidav tr Ov Tpogytyvop é€vwv TO ap- 
Xovre dwpeay. TovTo pev ouv drorépus € EXEL PUK 
pov dcadhéepev eyévero & év ToUvrows Tois 
xpovos. JBM. prxpdov diadepa dre dy ev 
dtaxrow Tois xpovors, and at the end dAAa ra 
éribera. WRP. For xat...pwwv read ro 
TOv pvotnpioy, referring to p. 143, 1. 3 
JB. The words lost between dAAa and d0 
are perhaps worep ot Oeopobéra. Some dis- 
tinction seems to be drawn between the 
mode in which on the one hand the Baowrci's 
and the zoA¢uapxos administered the dicaory- 
pia, and on the other the dpywv and the 6ec- 
pobera. R. 

P. 6, l. 8. Was the last word in the 
lacuna zatpiwv? It should be noted that 
the archon performed none of the @vaia 
marpiot, cp. p. 143. But I hesitate to propose 
a supplement before seeing the facsimile. 
W. ‘zarpiwv is possible.’ K. 

P. 6, 1. 14. The supplement aip[ebevres 
emi) is unsatisfactory. Read aip[ovpevwy] tas 
a as. 


W. 
P.8,4..47. 


mpo€xovow adAwv. 


[otrot] pev ody [és] rocodrov 
oxnoav 8 ody dpa mavres 
ot évvéa apxovres. ‘The MS. reading here,’ 
says the editor, ‘is aAAnwvycav.’ Read add7- 
Awv. joav. J. In connexion with this cor- 
ruption it is worth while to draw atten- 
tion to Diog. Laert. i. 2, 58, kai mpaoros riv 
cuvaywyiv Tov evvéa apxovtwr éroince eis TO 
cvveretvy, ws “Atoddddwpds pyow ev Sevtépw 
mepi tav vonoberav. This passage fits with 
Suidas cited in the note ovx é&jv airois aya 
dixafew, and throws some doubt on Dr. Jack- 
son’s suggestion dAAjAwv. joav. W. 

P. 6,1. 17. The form és does not seem to 
be used in this treatise, so that if there is 
only space for two letters és is wrong. But 
the copy is evidently so carelessly made that 
nothing can be decided in such questions till 
the facsimile appears. R. 

P. 7, last line. Cf. 129-10. If we keep 

kpivev perhaps we should read avroreAds. 
JBM. 
P. 11, 1. 1. I would prefer to read 
npotvro 8& tois piv évvéa dpxovtas Kal Tovs 
tapias ovciav Kextnuevovs ovK éAdTTw d€Ka 
pvav éedevbepav, tas 8 addAas dpxas otdK 
éXadtrw é€ (for eAdrrovs) éx tHv dra Tape 
xonevov «.7t.A. BR. Probably éddrro, 2. 
eAarrw Kextnpevous, the property of the dAAar 
apxat being lower. The orparyyoi mentioned 
afterwards are exceptional. ECM. 

P. 11,1. 3. Tregard éxardév as corrupt. R. 
eAevbepwv. Read ergcrbépav. AS. W. For 
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é\drrov’ read éAarrov adv.: see Dobree Advers. 
on Thue. IT. 13. ECM. 
P. 11,1. 5. rovrovs. Read rovrov. R. 
dei[v etvac] (on which we are told in the 
note that de is a correction, the word origin- 
ally written beginning with 6.), read d:a- 
peve, With a reference to the following péxpr 


JBM., LC. 


evbuvav. 


P. 11,1. 5. For rovrovs 6¢—rod yévous, we 
should perhaps read rovrov 5¢—rod rtéAovs. 


P. 11, 1. 6. rods immapxous TOD yévous 
peéxpt evOvvav...tas 8° éx Tod abrod rédous dexo- 
pevous ovrep of otparnyot. Read rods immap- 
xous ExdaTOV ETOVS péxpt EedOvvdV, AO yLa- 
ras 8 <elvar> éx Tod airod téedovs yevo- 
pévovs ovrep kt. JBM. Fill up lacuna 
by doxiacrdas and read perhaps zapexopevous 
for dexouevous. 

P. 11, 1.12. KAnpotobar S€ Kai travrnv Kai 
[ra]s aA[Aas] dpxas tovs imép tpuiKxovta ery 
yeyovoras, Kat dis Tov avrov pH dpxew 7po Tod 
ravtias meptleAOciv. This passage suggests 
an explanation of the use of the lot in 
elections. The rule that no one should sit 
for a second time until every qualified person 
had sat once, seems to imply that, theoreti- 
cally, the lot decided, not who should hold a 
given office, but in what order the qualified 
persons should succeed to it. Thus con- 
ceived, the use of the lot is not so plainly 
repugnant to common sense as it is generally 
supposed to be. J, 

P. 12, 1. 2. apd rod mavt[as mrept|eAGeiv. 
With this reading I suppose révras must be 
subject, ‘all came round again.’ A more 
usual construction would be eis ravras 
mepreAOeiv or dca wavrwv dredAOeiv 
ri apxyv. JBM. Perhaps zpd tod mavz[as 
é&js| Aaxeiv. Cf. Xenophon, Rep. Ath. i. 6, 
py eav Aeyew wavras éEHs pynde Bovdrciew. S. 

P. 14, 1.5. wai yap €r nAavVEV Kal pos 
éxatépous trép éExatépwv paxetar Kat duapdu- 
Byret. The editor says ‘the reading is very 
doubtful, with the exception of the first kai.’ 
For éryAavvev, which appears to give no 
sense, read éradAdrre. Cf. Pol. ii. 6, airiov 
d& ravrys THs dpdicBytHoews Kai O ToL TOs 
Adyous éradAatrav. JBM., HR. (the latter 
adding that it is a favourite word with 
Aristotle, which seems suitable to describe 
the attitude of a man who sees and takes 
both sides of a question at once, who is at 
home in both camps). ézpavvev. WR. ém- 
Boddv. R,. ‘Cannot reconcile éradAdrre 
with MS.’ K. 

P. 14,1. 8. qv 86 odor tH pev pyoer 
kat tH dd€y Tov zpuwTwv, TH OD oioia Kai Tos 
Tpdypact Tov péerwv. pyoer here being impos- 
sible, I thought of @vaer; and it seems 
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confirmed by p. 48, 1. 10, ot kai [rH] ovo TOV 
emipavav...joav. This use of dics is perhaps 
against Aristotelian authorship. So is the 
use of ra mpaypara, unless Pol. i. 11, 12 be 
parallel. HR., W. citing Plutarch Solon ec. 
1, otoia pev cai dvvdper pécov tov Todirar, 
oixias dé mpwrys Kara yévos. ‘ pice is consist- 
ent with MS.’ K. 

P. 15, 1. 5. ot wodAAGv adyabdv és Kopov 
ddoate. The last word is always used in 
a transitive sense, which seems here impos- 
sible. Should we correct yicare, ‘who 
have arrived at a plethora of wealth’? 
JBM. Dr. Postgate proposes the certain 
emendation 7Adcare, comparing Tyrtaeus 11] 
(7), 10 dudorépwr & eis Kopov jAdoare. 

P. 15, 1. 6. r[péperO|e. Read 7[ecb]e. P. 

P. 15, 1. 10. Reading 6 for re we get 
Solon’s pentameter ryv te pirapyupiav tHv 6 
irepnpaviav, where the double re suggests a 
poetical quotation. JBM., J. Cf. Plut. Sol. 
c. 14, § 3 éxvév dyno 7d mporov aacba THs 
moXiteias Kal Sedoios Tov pev THY iAoxpy- 
pariav tov d€ tiv trepnpaviav. We thus have 
dedorkds THY piroxpynpariav THv O irepyndaviar. 


P. 15, last line. év ots wepaovrad te [Kai] 
diaBadAew airdv. Read rwes for 7 [Kai]. W. 

as gvedxPeav xadoiow, as adToaeEetad- 
pevot to Bapos. The present xadotow can 
hardly refer to those who shook off the 
burden under Solor. I propose drocewapévwv 
gen. abs. JBM. 

P. 16,1. 4. For [xexry]pevor read [Bovdo]- 
pevor, thus supplying a government for the 
following BAaodypetv, while the subsequent 
words depend on ovvéBy at the beginning of 
the sentence. JB., M., W. 

P. 16, 1. 7. yevoperys. 
R. 

P. 16,1. 11. For [aya] 7° égov, where the 

brackets show that aya is put in by Mr. 
Kenyon to represent something illegible, 
read dor é&ov. dpa te is quite ungram- 
matical. HR., J., putting a comma after 
THS TOAEWs. 
» ec. 6 p. 16 1 13 daex[Odv]ecOar...xai... 
[rot}joacba. Obviously both verbs should 
be in the aorist and the ms. allows it. M. ‘I 
think it would be possible to read dzrexOéo6ar. 
There is a lacuna after the x, and if @ were 
written rather large, it would with the first 
part of the ¢, be sufficient to fill it.’ K. 

P. 16, 1. 17. jperexpovoaro, said by the 
editor to be ‘a very doubtful reading.’ Read 
peraxerpirdpevos idcato, IBM., perexeipiraro, 
S., citing Plat. Rep. 408 C iatpoi...voowdes 
perexetpicavro ; 1b. 346 E ra ddXoTpia KaKa 
peraxewpilerOa dvopboivra. HR.’s suggestion 
of xatreravcato seems hardly possible. 

1 2 


Read = yevopevys. 
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P. 16, 1 18. For péuvyxe read pépvyrat. 
Z. ‘I find that the MS. has péuvyrat.’ 
K. 

P. 17, last line. rovde tporov occurs with- 
out the article also in 82, 11, 97, 1. And so 
tovrov tporov in 28, last line but three, where 
the editor inserts tov. No doubt this should 
be done in all cases, or rovde changed to 
rovdc. JBM, AS., W. 

P. 19, 1. 8 ris olkelas. 
olkeias. B. 

P. 20, 1. 2. eixasv Apirov. Insert ’Av6e- 
piwvos: the statue dedicated by Anthemion 
could not have been one of his father Di- 
philus, who, as it appears, belonged to the 
class of Thetes, and therefore could not 
properly be represented with a horse beside 
him. The occurrence of the name below 
may have occasioned its omission here. 
ASM. 

P. 20, 1.5. mapéornxey immos éxpaprupav 
os tiv imrada trotto onpalvoveay. 
The last five words are obelized. Is there 
any objection to taking them as an accusa- 
tive absolute, as in p. 81 last line as od dypo- 
Tuy ovcavy tiv woditecovt? JBM., M., AS. 
éxuaptupov should have been marked as 
corrupt. W. 

P. 24,1. 3. (ofov [eixds) yé}yparrar tovs 
vavxpdpous elomparrev. Omit round brackets, 
JB.; and read dcov for ofov ‘to exact as 
much as is fitting.” JBM. 

P. 24, 1. 4. We should perhaps read 
dpyvp[tov] for dpyup[iov]. BR. 

P. 24,1. 8. It is pretty plain that és (sic) 
rad te dAdo is not right. R. Cf. n. on 

. 6. 

P. 24, last line. ras éxriceas dvépepev eis 
wéAcv. Should we not read here eis dxpo- 
mwodw as in p. 149, 6; or at least eis ripv 
aoéAcv if we suppose the author to have 
used the word in the old sense of acropolis 4 
JBM. 

P. 25, 1. 6. (par) éviovs bia Hv pabvpiav 
[arooralyvtas to aitopartov vopov EOnxe 
mpos avrovs tdiov. For 1d airopatov I pro- 
pose rOv tpaypatwv. JBM. Perhaps 
GmroKvovvtas TO aitopatov, R., brope- 
vovras OF TeptpévovtTas TO avTopaTov 
‘letting things take their chance.’ Plut. 
Sol. 20 says mepévew axwdvvws 1a TOV Kpar- 
ovvtwv. ECM. zepysevovras or dyarévras. 
M. For [dzoord|vras 7d abréparov, we should 
expect [mepipévolvras 7d droBaivov. §. 

P. 25,1. 8. os dv...) aipynrar ta dda 
pdt pel” Erépwv. Read pr aipyrar, W., pi) 
riOqrat, HR. 

P. 26, 1. 2. [SixaLeoBax. | Cf. Plut. Sol. 
ce. 18, ypaderGar tov ddixotvra Kai duixew. I 
first thought of ypadeoPa, but now [Tyw- 


Read y7s 
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peirGa| seems the appropriate supplement. 
WwW 


P. 26,1.7. From dA’ éomep to éruxAnpwv 
may be an adscript. R. 

P. 27,1. 1. Solon is thought to have pur- 
posely made the laws obscure 6zws te ris 
kpioews [€|xn [6 djuos x |vptos. Should we 
read dua ris Kpivews Exn 6 Sppos TO Kipost Cf. 
p. 94. 9 10 Kipos & Fv év rots Stxacrais KaTéAv- 
oav. I at first thought of ein 6 dhpos 
xvptos, but the writer seems always to keep 
the subjunctive in final sentences. JBM. 

P. 27,1. 1. Asp‘ is the symbol for pera 
in composition, we might venture to read 
THs Kpioews peréxn 6 Sypos Kipios. A parti- 
ciple seems required : can dy have fallen out 
before ot? W. For xvptos, read perhaps 
xupiws, comparing p. 9,1. 3. J. 

P. 27, 1. 11. [&xo]vca. The supplement 
should mean ‘ weighing’: I thought of dyov- 
oa and éAxovoa, the former being the usual 
word. If Bots should be restored from 
Pollux on p. 57, 1. 13, possibly ddpaxpou 
<Bois>. W. 

P. 27, 1. 12. If wapardjovv is right we 
must read dpaypais for dpaypds. R. 

P. 27, 1.13. Read éroinoe 8 xai crabpov 
mpos TO vomirpa, exardv Spaxpas THY pvav Kal 
ééjxovta pvas To tTadAdavrov. The corruption of 
éxatov dpaxpas Tiv pvav may have arisen from 
the words in an earlier copy being written 
tachygraphically as p'<r pvav. R. éroince 
dé kal crabpov mpods 7[d] vopopa *[ pets xar* 
éjxovra pvas To tdAavrov ayovoas. Mr. T 
R. Glover, Scholar of St. Jobn’s College, 
Cambridge, here suggests tiWeis xa” éEnxovra 
pvas. §, ‘eis is possible, but xai is clearly 
written.’ K. 

P. 27, last four’ lines, Proposed reading : 
) pva mporepov pev éxovoa tpets kat éBbdo- 
pynxovta Spaxyas dverAnpibn tais éxarov. 
éroinoe 5 kai crabpov TapaTARaTLov Tpos 
TO vopirpa, €EnkovTa pvas TO TaAavTov é&yovas. 
To this I think there was a marginal gloss 
jv 5& 6 dpyxatos xapaxtyp Bots Kal Td ve- 
propa bidpaxyov. JBM. Mr. Kenyon 
suggests that rpets xat may have been written 
as an explanation of the indefinite rapamA7- 
civ as it stands before éBdouyxovra, and 
then inserted in the wrong place. 

On p. 27 we get some information about 
Solon’s reforms in weights, measures and 
currency, as the writer says that after the 
Seisachtheia Solon increases the measures, 
weights, and currency (rjv re TOV peéTpwr Kal 
orabpav Kai THY TOD vouicpatos avénow.) For 
the measures were made greater than those 
of Pheidon (a fact of great importance for 
those who wrangle over the Attic foot), and 
the mina which heretofore contained 70 
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drachms was made up to 100. Then we are 
informed that the ‘ancient stamp’ was a 
didrachm ; after which he adds ézoince 8é 
kat oraOpov mpos TO vomirpa Tpeis Kat EEnKovTa 
pvas TO TdAavrov dyovoas Kai émidieveunOyoav 
ai pvat T@ oTaTypt Kai Tots dAAos ocrabpois. 
Mr. Kenyon thinks tpeis xaé ‘ corrupt,’ as 
there never was a talent with 63 minae. 
Now, as we are told by Plutarch that 73 
(not 70) old drachms (Aeginetan drachms 
are, of course, meant) went to the talent, it 
is very tempting to suppose that rpets Kai 
really belong to €Bdopuxjxovra three lines above. 
But if this be done, there is no augmentation 
of weights effected. It is therefore, probably 
safer to take the reading as it stands, and 
to understand that Solon augmented the 
talent by adding three additional o/d minae, 
the new talent, of course, only having 60 
minae, as the three additional minae were 
spread over all. The old stater of 129 grs. 
was thus raised to 135 grs., and so on pro- 
portionally in the case of the drachm and 
obol. WR. 

P, 28, 1.1. Can émridueveunbyoar be right ¢ 
JBM. 1.5. Read jvaxAovr. 

P. 28, 1 7. drodnpiav éXLoyicaro. 
Read zpovdacioaro, JBM., éromoaro, HR., 
citing p. 32, 18, where the same phrase 
recurs. Mr. Kenyon states that, after re- 
inspection of the MS., he believes the latter 


to be the true reading. [Corrected in ed. 2. 
P, 28,1.8. For eis Aiyumrov [repi Ka 
virou [7 6A] ec deca érav, perhaps «is A iy vz- 


tov Ta trip Kavwrov woe déxa éerav. Cf. 
Plut. Sol. 26 (Bergk, fr. 28), NeiAov émi 
mpoxojot KavwBidos eyyiOev axrps IBM. 

Read perhaps eis Alyurrov [éxi Ka]varrov 
[dolei deka érav. In the next sentence for 
dikavov read Sixaos. J. The nom. ec. infin. 
after Sikaov elvac may perhaps be defended 
by Dem. 15 § 16 dy ovdevos aidroi dodvar diknv 
dixatov dv elvac (where, however, several edi- 
tors prefer dixaw. av, which involves a 
hiatus); and by Dem. Prowm. p. 1439, 14 
eyo pev Oy dixavov treiAnda mpOrov ardvtwv 
airos eireiv. In the text the construction 
after Sikaov elvat is apparently identical 
with that frequently found after deity 
(Rehdantz, Indices Dem. 8.v. oier6a). §. 

P. 28, 1.13. For dudorépas read dpdore- 
pos. R. 

P. 28, 1.17. For [yévro] I should sug- 
gest ScAwv. JBM. 

P. 28, 1. 20. daeyOeobjvar. Read dzrey- 
bécba. W. dexbeo0a dvacwoas. R, ‘There 
can be no doubt that dweybecOjva is the MS. 
reading.’ K. 

P. 29, last line but two. For xai wadw 
StayvaGr mod eye read wail wadw Sé 
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e , , 
éerépwli ov, 


dAAOOL wov Aeya, JBM., B. 
JAS. ‘The 


RDH., W., 8. 1) GAdAobi zov. 
dis certain.’ K. 

P. 30, 1. 8. Odxotow. Read xaxoiow. N., P. 
Mr. Kenyon believes this to be the true 
reading of the MS., which is rather rubbed 
here. [Corrected in ed. 2.] 

P. 30, 1. 13. 


eyo d¢ trav perv over’ aovnAatov 

dnpov Te TOVTwWY mpW TYXOV éEravEd- 
BY, 

ovppaptrpoin, ke. 

Obviously corrupt but, if dfovjAarov is 
sound, the general sense clear: ‘Why I 
saved the afflicted people...may be my 
witness.’ 


Read 


| be cal 2 7 > 2 , 
éya dé Tod prev ovver’ dgovnAarov 
a , > ” 
dypov, TOLOUTwWY Tp TYUXOVT, ETAaV’TS 
VU 0-0 


where vir is in antithesis to mpi. AS. 
Read civexa gevyAarov (due to a friend). 
Mr. Wyse suggested éAvodunv for éravoauny ; 
perhaps éppvoaynv would be nearer the Ms. 
The whole must have been something like 


éyw de trav per (2) eivexa EevpAarov 

dnpov tapoveay rymovav épproduynv. 
‘ovvexa is clear. I think the letter after é 
iso. The most doubtful is A, which might 
be ao ory. Ihave no doubt about éravoduyy, 
but éAvodpyy is nearer the MS. than éppv- 
odpnv. K. 

P. 31,14. wroArAAaxq wernydra[s]. Per- 
haps oA’ érn for the somewhat unmean- 
ing woAAayn. JBM. 

P. 31,1.5. I propose zpéoGev y for mpdc- 
ev Sé Sovdevovoa. The participle is not 
opposed to what precedes but gives a reason 
for cvppaptpoin, IBM. 

P. 31, 1 16. Geopovs & dpoiws. Read 
Geopors 8 Suotovs with Bergk. W. ‘ Original 
ve corrected, I think, to 6.’ K. 

P. 32, 1. 2. The MS. reads the highly 
corrupt passage 

ei yap 70edov 
& trois évavrio [ut|v nvdavev Tore 
avis d€ aitoiow ovtepar dpacaiato, 


where the text of Aristides reads for the 
last line 


aifis 8 & roiaw arépors Spacar diya, 


in which drépos, being an anapaest, is in- 
admissible. Now here tore is superfluous, 
and I believe diya has got in from a gloss: 
I should propose 
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> ‘ »” 
ei yap Gedov 
a A > , ud ~ 
& tots évavriouww Hvdavev Toeiv 
> > A a. s 
abfis 3 & xwpis drepot ppacaiaro, 


so that xwpis is explained by dpacar diya. 
AS. aifis 3 & roicw ovrepa dppacaiaro, P., 
observing however that the construction of 
nOekov remains a difficulty. Mr. Kenyon 
mentions that Bergk had already pointed 
out that drépos, the reading of Aristides, 
involves an unjustifiable quantity. Prof. 
Diels takes otrépat as ot érépa. 

P. 32,1. 4. dv otver’. Should this be trav 
ovver’, as in p. 30,1.127 JBM. Yes. K. 


P. 32,1. 4. ovovpevos. Read zrovevpevos. 


Aristides has xuxevpevos in this passage. P. 
Also we have above, p. 31, 
EVOL. 


P. 32,1.8. duadpadyv. Read p’ dpdadyv. 


12, tpopev- 


P 

P. 32, 1. 4 from bottom. 
pagas miap €feXetv yada. Read zpiv 
dvtapaéas miap é€€etrXev yada. AS. 
Mr. Kenyon says ééeiAev is certain; dy is 
obliterated, and there is room, if needed, for 
more than two letters. [In the Corrigenda 
we find dvrapagas and é£etAev. | 

P. 33, 1. 1. The comma after dodnp- 
noavros destroys the sense. R. 

P. 33, 1.5. tiv adbrny airiav dpyaiay éroin- 
oav. Read 614 rhv airy airiav dvapxiav 
éroinvav. H., JB. LC. But can dvapyiav 
moveiv mean ‘they left the state without an 
archon ’ 4 

Perhaps ri airiy ad dvapxiav érotnoar. 
[In this treatise the rule of the hiatus, 
though generally observed, appears to admit 
of occasional exceptions.] J. 

P. 35, 1.5. A lacuna should be marked 
after dpyyv. RB. 

P. 36, 1. 10, lege pera tiv tev Typavvev. R. 

P. 36, last line but three. ézoinoav dia- 
dynpicpov. Read diayndropov found in Athen- 
aeus p. 218 A, and confirmed by dcavndiLor- 
tat below, p. 107 last line. S. 

P. 39, 1. 1. ov« (or obdev) érebev. RDH. 

P. 40, 1. 4. We should perhaps read 
catafovons. R. 

ce. 14 p. 4111. Read Maanewy M., RDH. 
‘Tlataviewv can be read ; I confused the final 
stroke of the v (which is obliterated) with 
the.’ K. 

P. 41, 1. 3. Opprrav. 
AS. ‘Possible.’ K. 

P. 41,1. 11. xaréoyev. Read xareiyev. W. 

P. 42, 1. 8, lege wapeirero Se. R. 

P. 42,1. 11. [gwvy & e&exAno’jacev puxpov. 
Perhaps a more possible reading is gwviy dé 
perecxevacey puxpav. JBM. The word before 
puxpov is perhaps xateoxevacev. R, 


‘ sy 
Tplv av Ta- 


Read @parrayv. 


P. 42, 1. 15. ext rovrwv. Read émi 
tovtw. R. M. comparing Plut. Sulla 14 
§ 10 Koupiwvos éri tovtw reraypévov. In p. 
143, 1.7 the MS. has éri Anvaiwy for Anvaiy. 
‘The MS. has unquestionably éi rovrwv, but 
the corruption would be easy.’ K. 

P.43,1.2. éri trav idtwv. Add pevew, JBM,, or 
elvat, ECM., who cites Aesch. iii. 8, Demosth. 
15, 11; vi. 4 ; 26, 33, &c. Compare also 1. 16 
below. The sign for efva: is only a stroke \.. 
Probably it has fallen out after éi tov idiwv. 
W. Mr. Kenyon, ona re-examination of the 
MS., confirms the latter reading, which is 
given in the Corrigenda to ed. 2. 

ce. 15 f. p. 43 1. 2 ob[82 xara]Oupetv. ‘TI be- 
lieve the scribe wrote merely ovdé Oupew and 
dvaGupeiv, I quite agree, is probably prefer- 
able to xarafupeiv.’ I had suggested to the 
Editor dvc6upeiv, because Aristotle uses dvc- 
Ovpos and dvobypia. M. 

P. 43, 1. 3. [aired viv] pedjoer Oar. 
airos éripeAnoer Oar. 

P. 43, 1. 11. wrpoeddverle xpypara. 
Read tpoceddverle. W., R. But zpo- 
here seems more appropriate than mpoo-. The 
money is lent beforehand to enable the 
farmers to cultivate the ground ; it is not an 
additional loan. That there is no classical 
instance of its use is not an objection to it 
more than to many other words used in this 
treatise. 

P. 43, 1.12. daluzelpes. Objected to by 
HR. and W. The former suggests 6a ravrds 
as possible. That dore dua... €s eyewpyotvro 
is an adscript seems to be proved by the 
way in which the next sentence begins. 
R. 

éyewpyovvro. Read éyedpyovv, W., JAS. 
RDH. See p. 44, 5. 

P. 44, 1. 14. wapoyAeu 
JBM., W. 

P. 44,1.15. érypa d[¢]jovxdav. Per- 
haps 8° jovxias, ‘kept (the people) at rest.’ 
JBM. ‘Iam inclined to think the MS. has 
tiv not dv’. K. 

P. 44, 1.18. It is easy to see that the 
supplied words are wrong. R, 

P. 44,1.18. da [rs UBpews |. Read 8a 
tiv UBpw. AS. 

P. 44,1. 20. péyorov 8 ravrwv tw [Tov 
dpeoxo]|pévwv 7d Snuorixov evar TO 7HOe. 
For dpecxopévwy read éTatvovpeévor. 
JBM.,N. xcxapiopévor is suggested by 
HR. 

P. 44, last line. fuewe [rvpavvdy, € i|r 
éxréco. madw éw@eAdpBave paditws. For 
elr’ read érdr’. AS. For éreAduBave read 
drekapBave. W. Probably corrupt. There 
is no object after éreAduBave, and no infini- 
tive after ¢BovAovro. Perhaps guewe, [kat 


Read 


Read zapnvoyAct. 
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Oy Kai bm dlr éexréco, maodAw dmedap Bave 
padios <tyv dpxynv>. JBM 

P. 45, 1. 4. mpos dpdorépors érepixer adds 
can hardly stand as it is. Has ra dAAa been 
lost before it and % rupavvis at the end? 
JBM. 

P. 45, 1 4. [dpednoer]. Read [ednpayo- 
ye]. Cp. Aristot. Pol. 5, . 33, 1315b 3 
sqg.; 2, 9, 20, 1270b 13 sqq. ; 5, 6, 6, 1305b 

23 sqq. 3 5, 12,1, 1315b 17 sq. "iy Perhaps 
eOuorevev. J.B. 

P. 45,1. 7. alli tajon opie THs TUpavvidos. 

If xaOyxwv is right we must read either 
KaOyxwv mpos THY Tupavvida OY KaOnKwY Tv mpos 
tis tupavvidos. R. For zpos read perhaps 
Tepl. . 
P. 45, Il 9—11. éav [rwJes TUpavvelv 
éravioru[y]rat [7] emt Tupavvior TL ovyxabiorn 
riv tupavvida. This cannot be right. W. He 
suggests that 7 should be read for rs. For 
the last two words LC. proposes rw’ éraipetav. 
Mr. Kenyon thinks ézi rupavvid: a gloss on 
tupavvey Which crept into the text. He 
refers to the so-called Solonian law in 
Andoc. De Myst. p. 13, 13, édv tus tupavveiv 
eravacTh 7 TOV TUpavvov CTvyKaTacTHCy. 

Insert émi<ribjra> before rvpavvidi, cf. 
Lycurg. in yep § 125, Aris. Pol. viii (v), 
c. 78 7, 1308 a 22, etc. RDH. 

P. 45,1.12. It is a great pity that the 
editor has seen fit to alter such excellent 
spellings as évkateyypace. 

P. 45, 1.22. Read zpodyovres. R. 

P. 45, 1. 8 from bottom. Should it not be 
épevyev ‘was in exile,’ rather than épvyev 
‘went into exile’? JBM, R. 

P. 45, last line but one. xaretyov thv 
dpyiv tTpoayayovres Ta mpdypata Tov 
aitov tpérov. Below, p. 80, we have zpoayew 
(ras wodtretas) éws pdtv mapavopotev. We 
want here, not zpoayaydvres, but a present 
participle to express ‘carrying on.’ JBM. 

P. 46,1. 3. @érrados for @erradds is still 
found even in the second edition here, and 
in ll. 7 and 21, and in 1. 18 of p. 47. R. 

P. 46,1. 9. xopioavros. One would have 
expected reioavros or Tlewiotpatw yapifdopevot. 
JBM. 

P. 46, 1. 11. 
pe. JBM. 

P. 47,1. 8. pera woArttav rodrdAGy. 
In the note it is said the first letters of 
modrav are doubtful, and that according to 
Thucydides the conspirators were ov 7oAAoi. 
Should we read pera cuverddtrwv od 
toAkdGvi JBM. 

P. 47. perepxopevos. Read xatapyxdpmevos. 
HR., W. ‘The pis certain. K. 

P. 48,1.5. [riv pevodv dAlnv Avpai- 
vovto mpagw, aitav 38 6 pev “Apudduos eibéws 


Tov méev Tpaypatwv. Omit 
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éreAevtyoev. The proposed filling up of the 
lacuna seems scarcely to explain the oppo- 
sition implied in the pév and following 8é. 
There is nothing to balance the general 
failure. Perhaps we should read ottws 
otv tyv te GAnv and suppose the d€ to 
stand as an emphatic substitute for the more 
usual cai. JBM. 

P. 48, 1. 16. 
W. 

P. 48, last line. For dyevveis read évayeis. 
HR., R. But would the act of putting to 
death the guiltless be in itself sufficient to 
entail a curse upon them? Perhaps dey6eis. 
JBM. 

P. 49. éxet pebidpvadpevos. 
exeioe. JBM., AS. 

P. 50, 1.13. With some dittidence I sug- 
gest dev ebropnoay xpyopov (dele comma) 
mpos x.7.A. If so in line 15 6€ must be re- 
placed by yép. How slight a change this is, 
y' for 6’, may be seen from the list of ab- 
breviations, W. ‘The MS. is clear.’ K. 

P. 50, last line but three. eis rodr’ edbéws. 
Corrupt. AS. 

P. 51, 1. 3. qrrwbévros. 
Z. [Corrected in ed. 2.} 

P. 51,1.12. For ére&ivras read izeévov- 
tas. W. 

P. 51, last line. 


. érn paduora. ET TAKALOEKG. 


éréurovto. Read éreurrov. 


For éxet read 


Read qrrnbevtos. 


KaTAGXOVTES Tiv Tvpavvioa 
Should not 
JBM. 

P. 52,1. 2. évos det. evds det wevrijxovta. 
Here and in c. 27 p. 75 1. 7 (évos det wevrnxoore 
ére) read deiv, as in the rhet. ii 14 f. where 
even Cope takes deity as that for d€ov, which 
Kiihner (also in the new edition by Blass) 
denounces as a Byzantine barbarism. zAciv 
is for wAciov not for zAéov. It is remark- 
able that this numerical expression (= unde- 
quinquaginta) has escaped lexicographers and 
grammarians. M., AS 

P. 52.1.8. éridXertopevos rH duvape. 
Read dzroAeuropevos here and also in 76, 1. 6 
and 93, 1.5. HR. Perhaps imodeuropevos. 
CEH. 

P. 53, last line. Omit otv, reading per- 
haps dréveme for eveme. W. 

P. 56, 1. 7. od yap Gravres tappxov 
ére Tois Toros. I think we should read aza- 
ow as the editor suggests. If we keep drav- 
res, it can only refer to the dijo which had 
just been divided into two classes. If we 
read azacw, we naturally supply of xricavres 
as the subject of the verb, ‘the names of the 
founders were sometimes irrecoverable.’ 
JBM. 

P. 57, 1.1. rats d€ pvdais éroinoe é 7 w- 
vup[ias| ek trav mpoxpilévtwr Exardy apynye- 
tav ods dveiAev 7 Iv0ia deka. For érwvupias 


the par aiigie be the perfec tt 
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read érwvvpovus, agreeing with the follow- 
ing ots. JBM, R. 

P. 57, 1. 2. 3éka is perhapsan adscript. R. 

P. 58,1. 4. katraXrdemwovres én duo. 
Read 8adirovres. W. 

P. 59, 1 4. ovvegnpapravov. AS., W. 
{Corrected in ed. 2.] 

P. 60, 1. 1. Should we not read rods pera 
riv Tupavvida, instead of trois? JBM. 

Ch. 22, p. 61. éxvdpevoay tovs évvéa ap- 
xovras Kata gudds é€x Tov tpoKpiHévrwv imo 
tav dypoteayv revtaxogiwy. As Mr. 
Kenyon points out, this contradicts the 
statement of ch. 8, that each tribe chose ten 
candidates, so that the total would be 100. 
We want also some statement as to the 
qualification for the archonship. I should 
suspect therefore that wevraxociwy is a cor- 
ruption for qevraxoowpedinvwv. Snporav is 
also inconsistent with a statement in ch. 62. 
The whole passage should probably be é« trav 
mpoxplévtwy tro Tod Sy pod [ex] Tov rev 
tTaxoctopedipnvev. IW 

P. 61, 1. 7. ds épavy ra péraddra Ta ev 
Mapwveia. édavy is a singular expression. 
Is it possible that deypady is the word ? 
See Suid. 8.v. dypadov peradAov dixn ; Hyper. 
Hux. col. xliii. é€ dvaroypladjwy peraddrAwv 
a(erA)ournxact ; C.I.A. ii. 783, 8 dzreypawaro 
[xa |evor[opé jay [ér]i [M]a[pwveia]; Harp. s.v. 
diaypady. W. 

yr. 63,4. 4. 
xenvacw GAAa daveioar KeAevwv. 
on. JBM., W., AS. 

P. 63, 1. 3. A comma after dvéAwpa. AS. 

P. 64, 1. 1. mapaxopicarba ta xpnpara. 
Should not this be dvaxopicacOat,‘ to recover’! 
JBM. Both Landwehr and Diels give xopé- 
carGa as the reading of the Berlin fragment. 
The uncompounded verb is preferable. W. 
‘xopioacba is the true reading.’ K. 

P. 64,1. 10. 76 Aowrov wpiray ois éarpa- 
xiLopevors €v 705 Tepatorod cai SxvAdAalov Kat- 
oxev. As Argos is west of Scyllaeum and 
Samos east of Geraestus, these cannot have 
been the extreme western and eastern limits 
of residence in the sense suggested in the 
editor’s note. Read éxros. W. Mr. Wyse’s 
correction, éxros, is confirmed by the Lexicon 
Kthetoricum Cantabrigiense (8.v. dotpaxi- 
#00 Tporros)...y émBaivovra évros T'epaurrov 
(Dobree’s emendation for Hepa rod) EiBotas 
axpwrnpiov. S. 

P. 64, last line but two. 
Read oTpareiav. B., LC. 

P. 65,1. 7. Is éfaropycavres trois mpay- 
paow Greek? R, 

P. 65, 1. 10. wapexwpouv ait 7 rd d€usparte. 
Queried by W. The MS. has airy. Lege 
Tapexwpovv airns dguwpart. R. On M.’s sug- 


ov A€yw OTL xpHoreETaL Tois 
For ore read 


—s , 
Eepfou orpariay. 
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gestion rod déteparos Mr. Kenyon re- 
marks: ‘r@ déupate is the MS. reading ; 
could it not mean “they gave place to it in 
rank”’ or “ position ”’ 4’ 

P. 66, 1.2. dxévrewv trav Aaxedatpoviwv. 
The writer is praising the Athenian govern- 
ment of that period and describing the 
general popularity of Athens. Would it 
not be striking a false note to say that 
Sparta was opposed to their hegemony? 
Moreover it is inconsistent with the account 
given by Thucydides i. 95 and Xen. Hell. vi. 
5, 34 where a Spartan declares that the 
Athenians were chosen leaders at sea, trav 
Aaxedaipovioy cvpBovrcvopévov. Read there- 
fore éxovTwv. M. 

P. 66, last line but two. Troobévov. 
Read TyooGevovs. B. ‘MS. admits of this.’ 
K 


P. 68, 1. 9. dAdAa SE vies ai Tovs Hdpovs 
(tyovrat TOYS ard TOD Kvapov durxiAiovs avdpas. 
Insert éri before trois dopovs. JBM. 

P. 69, 1. 6. Swdwvidov. Read Sodwvridov 
or Swdpovidov. AS. Aelian (v.h. ii. 43. 
iii. 17. xi. 9) calls the father of Ephialtes 
Sophonides, which name must now be sub- 
stituted for Simonides in Diod. Sic. xi. 776. 
M. ‘The MS. admits of this.’ K. 

P. 71, L 8. rots abporLopévors. 
aitovs. R. 

P. 72, 1. 7. 
Omit first cai. JBM. 

P, 73, 1. 8. ra pev ot GdXa Tavra SuKovv 
ovx dpolws Kal mpoTepov Tots vopmos ™mpoo- 
€xovres. Omit ody asa dittography. W. 

This however is not very consistent with 
the following words ri dé trav évvéa apyor- 
Twv aipecw ovK éxivouy, ‘On the one hand they 
managed all the rest as before according to 
the laws, but on the other hand they did 
not disturb the election of the archons.’ To 
avoid this we must, I think, make a further 
change, and insert after aipeow the words ro 
pev ebOvs or something of the kind, preparing 
for the following dAX’ éxrw ra... JBM. 

P. 74,1. 3, lege oi kadovpevor of Kara Sypous. 


Read 


k at dvppeOn 8 kai 6 EdudArys. 


R. 
P. 741.4. Kat tpirw per’ adrov émi “Avti- 
Sdrov: read x. 7. p. abr. rea éwit’A. M. 

P. 74, 1.8. mpwrov. Read zpérov. R., LC. 
For zpdérov read zpo tov. J. 

P. 75,1. 7. évis det Read dev as in p. 

2. M. 
orparias. Real orpareiars. 
B., LC. 

P. 76,1. 4. 7a xwpia ravta appaxta jy, 
orws €&nv TH Bovrdopéevw ths drwpas dro- 
Aavew. The editor’s note is ‘this is the 
reading of the MS. though it may be ques- 
tioned whether we should not read é&).’ 
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The imperfect indicative is impossible. W. 
For the superfluous v cf. p. 42, 1. 15 above. 
M. If it were stated that Cimon pulled 
down his fences in order to allow the people 
to enter his orchards, the subjunctive with 
érws Would naturally follow, but here it is 
simply stated as a fact that there was not, 
perhaps never had been, a fence—so that it 
was possible for people to enter. I should 
therefore prefer to readiaore é€&jv JBM. 

P. 76,1. 5. émAeuropevos. Read dmode- 
mopevos. HR, 

P. 76, 1. 7. rév rodé€pwv eionynrys. 
Read woXAurixav. W. Cf. Pl. Pericles 
c. 4, ro 5 TepexAct cuvqv xabdrep dbAnry Tov 
moditixav aXeirrys Kat diddoKxados. Probably 
Plutarch wrote with this treatise before 
him. 

P. 76,1. 7. OtpOev: in other parts of the 
book such words are accented properispo- 
menon. R, 

P. 76, 1.11. yeipw yeveobar. Add ra 
mpaypata OY Ta KaTa THY TodtTe‘av, aS in the 
last line. JBM. 

P. 76,1. 11. Mark some word or words 
lost after yevéoOa, either tiv roAw or 7a 
mpdypara. R, 

Fr. 77, 4% &. 


TOUS €7LELKEC LV. 


> > a 4 x 
OUK evdokipovvTa Ta Tapa 


Omit ra. JBM., W., WR. 


See p. 109, 1. 8, where ra is omitted by Har- 


pocration. M, 

P. 77, 1. 15. rav érépwv. Read rav éobrdv. 
The same corruption on p. 78, 1. 5. W. 
Query émexév in both. M. Mr. Kenyon 
says: ‘The MS. is clear, and I should have 
thought that, considering the context, the 
word was not unnatural. A. is giving a list 
of the zpoordrat rod djpyov, and concurrently 
of the leaders on the other side ; and he uses 
various synonyms to express the conserva- 
tive party, among which that of the other 
party, or the opposition, seems to me not un- 
reasonable.’ 

P. 78, 1. 1. StadGeipar tov Spor rats 
éppais. If this is the right reading, we may 
compare Plut. i 1012, rpadrepos xai tais dppais 
pice paraxwrepos, but perhaps some such 
words as éxdorore xapifopuevos have been lost 
after dppais (sc. rod Sypov), which is barely 
intelligible by itself (‘through his impulsive- 
ness’4). JBM. 

P. 78, 1. 3. wepifwodpevos ednunyopyee. 
Plutarch (Vic. 9) has wepomdcas 76 iparcov. 
See Dr. Holden’s note. This shows that 
Rose was on the right track when he ob- 
served (Ar. Ps. p. 424) ‘debebat évros tiv 
xeipa éxew,’ and that the tempting correction 
mepieLwopevos is wrong. W. 

P. 78,1. 7. 8edédov. Apparently corrupt. 
duedidoro? =W., R. ‘ 
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P. 79,1. 4. mpocayaydvras. Read zpoaya- 
yovras. N., R. 
P. 79, 1. 9. 
R. 

P. 80,1. 5. dupioByrnors ris kpicews. Read 
perhaps tis for ris? , 

P. 80,1. 15. ioxvpdrara. 
isxupdrepat JBM. 

P. 80, 1. 18. roy pév pd tod Wydiocpatos 
Adyov. I suspect zepi to be the true reading. 


Read Soxotor dé cat Bédrirrou. 


Should this be 


-. &, | t. 
[dopevo]yv éavrois cuprodcunoev. 
wadrAXrAov. JBM. pédAdcw. ECM. 

P. 81, 1. 8. For ovyypdyovor wepi ris 
cwtnpias read cup PovAcioover repi THs TwTy- 
pias. R, 

P. 82,1. 5. ras mpoxAnoets avetdov orws av 
ot éOédovres “AGnvatioe cvpBovrciwor. Read 
mpookAnoes. W. Read ’A@nvaiwv. M. 

P. 82,1. 11. rovde tpdrov. See on p. 17. 

P. 82,1. 13. dravras suits the context 
better than drdoas. R. 

P. 82, last line but two. riv & addnv 
moditeiavy émitpepar taatv “AOnvaiwy tots 
dvvatwraros. Read racav. JBM., N. 

P. 85,1. 9. éav MS., xav text. Rather 
éiv de. JBM. 

P. 86,1.1. Cf. p. 113, 3 xypvéw Kat rpeo- 
Beia. Read zpeoBeias here also. W. 

P. 87, lL. 9. ryv 8 Bovdrdy éredav 
katagtyoy. Should not we read xaraory 
‘when it is constituted’? For the present 
(7d viv elvar) the election is to be in the 
hands of the 5000, but afterwards, as it is 
said below, the council will elect according 
to the law. JBM., W. éféraow Ordos. 
Read érhwv. R. ev dros. W. 

P. 87,1. 11. dpyewv tiv eiordvra énav- 
tov. Perhaps éridvra, as it is the whole 
year, not the commencement, which is spoken 
of. JBM. 

P. 88. «is d@ rov GAAov xpovor iva veunDaow 
ot Terpaxdow els Tas TérTapas Anges *orav Tois 
dorois yiyvyta peta tov GAdwv Bovdcve, 
SiaveipavTwv avrovs of Exarov avopes.* 

At the beginning of ch. 30 it is stated that 
the 5,000 elected a board of 100 men to draw 
up the constitution. Shortly afterwards it 
appears that one of the duties of the latter 
is to arrange four councils of 100 each. In 
ch. 31 it is stated that the constitution can- 
not be immediately put into operation, and 
we have a list of regulations for the inter- 
mediate time, with the verb in the infinitive 
mood. In the above sentence, which closes 
the chapter, the infinitive is changed into 
the direct imperative. In the note it is said 
to be ‘ manifestly corrupt,’ but I see no ob- 
jection to translating ‘ As regards the future, 


da 7d vopifev Baowrea 


Read 
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in order that the 400 may be distributed 
into the four divisions (above mentioned), 
let the hundred make the distribution when 
it is possible for the citizens to sit in council 
with the rest’ (those, I presume, who are now 
manning the fleet). Should we read here 
trois €v dora for 7. dorots, or are we to dis- 
tinguish between doroi and wodira? JBM. 

P. 88, 1. 9. Read 7 pev Bovry 4H éxi 
KaddAiov. R. 

P. 90, 1. 9. dpynv evar pro bodopwr. 
Read a. « prododdpor, as we have 
above, p. 75, 1. 12 éxoinoe purPoddpa ra b- 
KaoTypia, compare p. 82, 1. 13 tas 8’ dpxas 
dpicbovs apxew. IBM., R. 

P. 91,1. 8. For dvévarread dmuevac. JBM., 
AS. (the latter referring to Rose fr. 370 
quoted next page). 

P. 91,1. 10. Read éfararnbey. R. 

P. 92,14. ywpyodpevar. Read ypyodpe- 
vo. Z. So in MS. and in Corrigenda to 
ed. 2. 

P. 93, 1.1. 
dtacécat 

P. 93, 1.53. dAtyapyxiav érebiporr. 
Read éAtyapxias. JBM, R. ‘Not in MS, 
but corrected in ed. 2.’ K. 

P. 93, 1. 5. émtAetrer Oar. 
mweoOa. HR. 

P. 94,1. 3. dv éavrév. Should this be 8v 
aitov, referring to the pactryoddpo. just 
mentioned? JBM. 

P. 94,1. 3. tmnpéras seems to be an ad- 
script to paorvyodopous. R. 

P. 94,1. 10. Supply éxaorov before or 
after xvpuv. R. 

P. 95,1. 1. pandv i) ynpov. The law is 
known from [Dem.] 46 § 14, p. 1133, 11, 
€av py pavidv Hyypwosh pappaxwy 7 
vomov EveKa, 7) yovaixi teHopevos «.7.A. Here 
therefore correct ynpév to yipws <évexa>, and 
possibly the aorist participle to the present. 


dtagwoaecv érepavto. Read 


JBM., W. 


Read dzodXei- 


P. 95, 1. 7. Exaypov. Read éyaper. AS., R. 

P. 95, 1. 14. ypovov dtaTecovros. 
Read diadurovros. JBM. 

P. 96, line 2 from bottom. Transpose oi 
tpudxovra before éyvwrav. The preceding kai 
joins the participles xataAaBdvros and dzo- 
xupjcavres. JBM. 

P. 97,11. rovde tpdrov. See on p. 17. 

P. 97, last line, catacKxevacact. 
RDH. 
re P. 98, 1. 7. Insert d¢ after zpéoBes. JBM., 

S. 
P. 99, 1. 1. év ofs pev ypeOnoav ovx 
éxpatrov. The editor’s suggested é’ ols 
must of course be accepted. 

P. 99, 1. 8. For BeBaiws read Biaiws. 
JBM. 
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P, 200, 4...4. 
“Axepdovaws. 


6 “Axépdovs vids. Read 
Phayllus was of the deme 


called “Ayepdods, as Rhinon was of that of 
Ilaavia. B. 

P. 100, 1. 2. 
JBM. 

P. 100,14. For éxi répas yap ayaye we 
should perhaps read émyeA@s yap arecye. 
JBM 


Omit 7 after [avoaviar. 


P. 100, 1. 11. 1H Sypoxparig. Perhaps 
év dnpoxpatia. W. ‘ Possible.’ 5 

P. 100, 1.15. é Eixr«erdods dpyxortos. 
Read EixAeidov. B. ‘So MS.’ K. Even 
in the second edition EixAeSous is not cor- 
rected in form though it is in accent. R. 

P. 100, 1.17. rods BovAopevovs tov *AGr- 
vaiwy év adore pewavtwy éouxeiv exew “EXev- 
oiva. Insert trav before é&v dora, and for 
following éxew read perhaps ééeiva: cis. JBM. 
‘Not in MS., but “A@yvaiwy is a later inser- 
tion above the line, so that one could either 
omit it altogether or insert réy in addition.’ 
K. 

P. 100, 1. 18. eéxuripous dvras Kal Kupiovs 
kal avtoxpatopas é[mi mag |w Kal Ta abrov Kap- 
moupevors. Is eri rac|w right? éavrév has 
occurred tome. J. 

P. 100, 1. 22. pi eSeivar 5 pyre rots "EAcv- 
owdbev eis TO dotu pyre Tois €k TOD aoTEws 
’Edevoirade i€var tARv prornpiots Exarépovs. 

éxatépovs might perhaps be defended or 
excused: but should we not read pvornpios 
éxatépos, ‘at the mysteries, greater and 
less’? J, 

P. 101, 1. 13. Unless we are prepared to 
sanction zpiv with the subjunctive in Attic 
prose we must correct zpiv droypadyrat to 
ap av droypadytra. W. ‘So MS.’ K. 

P. 101, 1. 15. , ef ris twa atroxepi <dzek- 
tovev> éxtice iepwoas. The proposed reading 
is inconsistent with the usages of tenses and 
moods throughout the document. JAS. 
Read «i ris twa dmoxreivas éxtioe iepooas. R. 
Possibly airoyxeipia, and in line 17 7 tpwoas, 
are worth recording as provisional sugges- 
tions, pending an examination of the papyrus. 
W. «The MS. has been corrected to iepwoas. 
The original writing cannot be deciphered.’ 
K. 

P. 102, 1. 7. dvaypadyv. Read droypadyy. 


P. 103, 1. 13. dpa should probably be 
d\AG. HR. ‘Possible.’ K. ta re ddda 
would read better. JBM. 

P. 103, 1.14. Kxapdia Kai xowp. Read 
kai idéa xaixowp. Z. So Corrigenda. 

P. 103, 1. 15. For mpoyeyevnpévas read 
mpooyeyevnuevais. W. 

P. 103, 1.21. dpyecv peév ris dpovoias. 
‘pwev: MS. dev.’ Perhaps dp x ecv deity. 
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Kor pev (MS. dev) read dev. Cp. Demosth. 
in Leptin. c. 12 (referring to the same 
matter), trav d& tovro mpotov timdpéa ris 
épovotas onpeiov agiolvrwv. N. ‘I think 
an « has been inserted correcting dev to 
deciv.’ K. 

P. 103, 1. 2 For én read éof 67. RB. 
Is it hance a the original was oy dr, 
and that the latter word having been cor- 
rupted to ér, olov was inserted by a later 
scribe? JBM. 

P. 103, last line. of Snpoxparjoavtes. 
Read Sypoxparnodpevor. M. 

P. 104, 1.8. emi IvGodupov pev dpxovros, 
djoxotvros be Suxaiws Tov dimou AaBeiv rhv 
éfovai lav bua 7d rovjoacbar tiv Kdbodov be 
avrov tov nov. This certainly cannot stand : 
we must at least read atrod for airdv. In 
the note, however, it is suggested that 
@pacvBovdrov should be read instead of the 
former dypov, mpootaciav for éfovoiay, and 
avrov for airév. If we accept this I should 
still prefer the genitive airod. JBM. 

P. 104, 1. 13. er’ atrod. Perhaps per’ 
avrov. W. 

P. 105, 1. 1. Sdevrépa dé cat T porn pera. 
TavTa. [af loeven wohireias Tas 4) él Oneéws. 
(MS. wodcretav rdgw). Read devrépa dé jv 7 
kal mpwoTn put. péTexovoga x«7.rA. JBM. 
With some hesitation I propose zapéyovca 
mokiteias taéw. W. mapéxovoa Toditeiav 
takis. R, 

P. 105, last line but two. 
read 4 for cai? JBM. 

P. 106, 1. 4. Kai pera tavryv évarn dé 
[S|nuoxparia wad. Omit dé. JBM. 

P. 107, 1. 9. Read, or rather divide, thus: 
érav 8 éyypddwvra. W., AS,, HR. 

P. 108, 1. 4. Another confusion of pre- 
positions. For érujydpicwvrar read dmroyn¢u- 
owvTat. 

P. 108, 1. 13. Possibly 
it should be xara gudds. W. ‘Yes.’ K. 

P. 108, 1.19. [éryJednriv ek trav ddAAwv 
‘AGqvaiwv emi mavra. Corrupt. AS. Omit 
ék tav dAAwv “AOnvaiwv which is due to an ad- 
script upon 6 djos two lines above ds rav 
GAwv ’AOnvaiwv. R. 

P. 108, 1. 21. Is wepupAOov right? Perhaps 
repiaow. SS, 

P. 108, last line but one. [of]}rwes .. 
SidacKxovarv. Read dddfovow. R. 

P. 109, 1.6. I am inclined to read é- 
ackovo. rather than didéyovo., and perhaps 
devrepov 1. 7. W. 

e. 109, 1. 13. wa Pa mpaypace OU p- 
peyetév te Read cuppydoity 1. AS. Read 
ouppeyviovra, JBM. Read py mpdypace 
ovyyivevra. R. ‘The termination «ev is 
clear.’ K. 


Should we 


[ei]s ras pvdds. 
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P. 110, 1. 7. I know of no authority for 
tov emt Tov Oewpixov, gen. plur., for Dem. 18, 
55 and 118 are not genuine documents. The 
dative singular would be the easiest correc- 
tion. But p. 120 1. 1 we have the quite well 
attested phrase trav ézi 70 Oewpixdv (cf. Aesch. 
3.25). In @. J. A. ii. 114 C vs. 5 the right 
reading is doubtful. W. ‘ The. MS. has 
70 Gewpixdv.’ K. 

Ch. 43, p. 110. rod trav kpynvav ermmpe 
Ayrov. Mr. Kenyon’s note is not quite 
correct, as the title does occur once in the 
Politics, though not in any particular con- 
nection with Athens (Polit. vii. 5, 3, 1321b, 
26). It is however very remarkable that we 
find in this work no mention of the well- 
known official called sometimes tapias tis 
Kowns Mpocodov, sometimes 6 éxi TH dioiKyoet. 
This is the more noticeable as the work was 
written just after the administration of Ly- 
curgus, in whose time the office became of 
exceptional importance. Now in this passage 
he has just mentioned two other officials, 6 
Tapias TOV oTpaTwTiKay and of eri TOV Gewpt- 
xov, both of whom had financial duties. The 
word d.oikyois also is generally used of 
business. It is strange, then, to find the 
erieAnris Tov Kpynvav associated with men 
whose duties were so entirely unconnected 
with his. I expect therefore that for 
kpnvav we should read xotvdy, and that 
the title is another name for 6 éi ry dtotKy- 
oa. IJIWH. 

P. 111,1.5. I think eis must be omitted 
after ovvayovow, as in Harpocration (s.v. 
kupia éxxAnoia). The phrase ovvay. eis BovAjv 
does not, I think, occur elsewhere, and it is 
certainly inappropriate for the following 
dqpov. Cf. p. 113, last line but one. JBM. 
And in Pollux viii. 96 it is drav ot zputavets 
tov Shpov } tiv Bovdny owdywow. W. 

P. 111,1. 7. ri pev otv Bovdjy bonpepar, 
ahi édv tis apeoipos 7. I should keep the 
doar ypepar of the MS., as it facilitates the 
following 71s. JBM. 

P. 112, 1.14. dy dv BovAnra. Perhaps 
mepi dv av BovAyra. epi in MS. is some- 
times 7’. W. ‘But this hand uses no 
abbreviation.’ K. 

P. 116, 1. 8. owitor dé kat dexapy- 
atpeoias. The syllable dex is probably a 
careless repetition of the preceding 8 kai, 
which, according to the table of abbrevia- 
tions, ‘would presumably be written dex’. §. 

P. 18, . : foll. de Bovdy ™porepov pev 
qv Kupia.... L Shoat Kat GTrOKTELVaL. Ka i 
Avoipaxov “airs dyayovons ®s TOV 
Syprov KaOnpévov Hon méddovta drobvy- 
oxew Eipnrcidns...dpedrero. There are seve 
ral ditticulties in the second sentence. We 
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should have expected a clause with 5é answer- 
ing to mporepov pev. Then the phrase dyew 
ws tov Sypuov used of the council in respect 
to their slave, the public executioner, seems 
to me very extraordinary. I should have 
expected dmayayeiv mapadovons Td Sypiw. Cf. 
Lys. 135, 62 @dvarov xatayngpurdpevor TO 
dynpiw mapédore Kat dreruyravicOy. The fol- 
lowing xa@ypévov, reminding one of the 
phrase 6 dios xabqrar, makes one wonder 
whether we should read djpov for dyuov. If 
on the other hand xa@ypévov agrees with 
Avoipayor, it does not seem a suitable word 
for one in the position described, just about 
to suffer the punishment of rvpravnopds 
(compare 6 dd tod turdvov below). Should 
we read xatadedenevoy for xafnpevov, and in- 
sert xal before zeAAovtrat Probably adeiAeto 
must be taken in the sense of ‘ rescued,’ 
not as in 1. 11, ddetAero tis BovAns 7d Oava- 
tou. JBM. 

P. 117,114. Is émfynmoces right after 
<nprsoy in the preceding line? W. 

P. 119, 1.8. Here, and at line 14, read 
«Anporvrat 8 els €& <éxdo>rtys pvdys. Cf. p. 
149 note. W. 

P. 120,1. 5. ras otoias trav é& ’Apetov mayou 
gevysvrwy Kai tav...[évavtiov tis BlovAjs 
twdrovow. Possibly the blank may be filled 
by drizwv. One of the forms of dria was 
followed by confiscation, and we know from 
Harpocration, who refers to this treatise in 
his article on wwAyrai, that among their 
duties was the sale of ra Sypevopeva. S. 

P. 120, 1.9. ov ra ap...dv apinra. Per- 
haps the corruption here may have arisen 
from misunderstanding some contraction of 
évopara. R, 

P. 120, 1. 16. 
[ra dxoypad jévra. 


P. 120, 1. 21. 


Perhaps 


[ra puobw6 jevra. 


Cf. [Dem.] 43 $58 s. f. robs 


4 ‘ > , ‘ , cal col 
oe By) dmrodwdovras Tas pucOwoes TWV TEMEVWV. 


Restore ras purbwces trav i texevav here. 
W. 

P. 120, 1. 22. & ypappare iw]... wpevois. 
Read év ypappareiou Achevxwpevors, comparing 
P.121,1. 10. Read xav tts eAdiry kata- 
Bodh évreibev, yéyparta. R. 

P. 121,118. xat...aew ev rp Bovdg «i ris 
twa oldev ddtxotvra. The lacuna may perhaps 
be filled with the words [xaryyopiav 8:36]aow. 
Cf. 139—6, debs xarnyopiav. JBM. Perhaps 
mpoTielacw SS. 

P. 122, 1.8. Read éxvypaddpevos for [rapa- 
AlaBopevos. W. 

P. 122, ll. 18, 19. For tpedew in these 
lines read tpéxew. If a charger was in good 
condition but unmanageable, he was mulcted 
in his allowance of corn. If he could not go, 
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or would not stand still when bidden, he was 
marked with © as unfit for service. LC. 

P. 122, 1. 20. dvadyovae tpoxov ém tiv 
...Read yaparrover (or dvaypddover) tpoxdv 
éxi tiv muyyv. LC. 

Read xiv péev tis xat[doracw éxJwv Kaxas 
doxyn tpepev, Cyutot TO citw (the Boule stops 
his allowance). Cf. Harpocr, and Suidas 
8. v. katactacs. W. 

20, dvayovor tpoxov éxi tiv .. . (see the 
editor’s note), ‘what is the whole process 
spoken of’ may be learnt from Hesych, s. v. 
tpvoimmov’ Tov xapaxtnpa Tov amd THs BovAjs 
év tais Soxyaciats Tois ddvvdrots Kai Terpr[p|- 
pevors...(here Hesychius is defective) iva 
Byker otparevwvrat. tpoxds bé Hv 6 émPad- 
Adpevos xapaxtnp TH yvabw tov trmwv. Cf. 
also Photius s. v. irmérpoxos, Eustath. 1517, 
8, whose explanation of tpvairmoyr is éyxavpa 
immov yeynpaxoros éri THs yvdbou, Sporov TPOXe, 
and Pollux 7, 186. 

Read émPaddovor tpoxov éri tiv yva6or, 
‘the Bouleutae put a circular brand on the 
jaw’ of the rejected horses. (For change 
from singular to plural cf. p. 123, ll. 14 and 
16.) RDH. 

In 1. 19 rtpépew has no sense as applied 
to the horses. It may be a repetion of rpépew 
in the line before, which has replaced some 
other verb. In a similar passage, Hipp. 1, 
13, Xenophon proposed that restive horses 
should be rejected at the inspection : rots wy 
GéAovor pevew may well mean rots Biaiors 
imrois. If however the infinitive could not 
= peévew Kata xwpav, then rovetv would be an 
easy remedy. 

From Hesych. 8. v. trmov tpoxds’ Tots 
yeynpaxoow immows éxdpatrov éri thy yvaov 
onpetov x.t.A., Mr. Wyse is inclined to pro- 
pose xaparrovor for the corrupt dvdyovar. 
Dr. Jackson proposes dvarrovo1, and for 
[r]pedew, [or]pepew. RDH. 

P. 122, 1. 19. rots 8& pH Svvapevors 
[r]pépecv. If (as Mr. Hicks suggests) 
tpepew has been erroneously repeated from 
the preceding line, dxoAovfety may be sub- 
stituted. See (in addition to Xen. Hipp. 
1, 13), Xen. Mem. 3, 3, 4, av pev obv rapéxwv- 
Tai gor Tovs trmous of pév OTW KaKdTodas 7} 
KakooKeAcis 7 doGeveis, of S& OUTws aTpddovs 
Gore pn SivacGac axodrovbeiv, of S& ovrus 
dvaywyous OOTE py pevev O7ov av ov Taéns. 


P. 122, 1. 22. 
Read dco av. AS. 

P.122,1. 23. xdv twa z[po]xetporovycy 
xataBéBynxev otros. Read here and in the 
og line but one dzoxeporovyoy. IBM., 
LC. 


P. 122,1, 24. Restore duirrovs for dvin- 


o > a nA 
[otrives ality Soxaow. 
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movs. W. The MSS. have dvirtwv, dvirrovs, 
avirrovs in Xen. Hell. 7, 5, 23-25, where Kel- 
ler reads dpirrwv, duirmovus, dpimrmous. N. 
P. 124,1. 7. cvvorxet. Read ovvdtorxet, as 
at the beginning of ch. 47. M., JBM., W. 
‘So MS., corrected in corrigenda to ed. 2.’ 


K. 

P. 125, 1.1. Grws trav Kotpoddywv pydeis 
év rots mapa Tov teixous kataBaXei Kompov. 
(The MS. has évros idtwv with dots above the 
final s of évros and the 6 and om above the 
last three letters of idiwy.) Read évros 
maptwov. AS. évros ris repidov. R. The 
correction pydeis évrds Tod TeAapytxod reixous 
is tempting: cf. p. 51,1. 10, C. Z. A. iv. 1 
Fase. 2 n. 27 6, vs. 56 egg. and Herod. 5, 64, 
& 7G HeAacyixg tecxei. But perhaps évrds rod 
reixous gives sufficiently good sense. W. 
‘Over the last three letters of idiwv are 
written the characters 5 7 (apa). The latter 
character is rather doubtful and might be 
read as ra.’ Accepting ra, 1 find in dior 
letter for letter ¢ oradiwv. ‘within 10 stadia 
of the city wall.’ M. 

P. 125, 1. 4. dxerols petedpas eis tiv 
éddv Exporv €xou[évas]. Read peredpous 
and éxovras. ‘ werewpous corrected in ed. 
2.” K. Cf. Plato Laws 761 B ras éxpoas 
airav (sc. tov é« ws tddrwv) éipyovtas 
oikodopynpact Te Kat tadpevuacw. I restore 
the passage thus: dyerovds perewpas eis TH 
dddv éxpous Exovras troveiv. W. 

P. 126, ll. 4, 7. mwdnral... xpjowvrat. 
Here twice over we have émimedeioOar dws 
followed by subjunctive. W. Read ypycovra. 
AS., RB. 

P. 127, 1. 11. kxaramdéovros eis TO oete- 
“ KOv éuropiov. Read ’Arrixdv as in Harpo- 
cration 8.v. emimedys éuropiov. Then xara- 
Aéovros acquires a meaning, for 7d ’Arrixov 
éumdpiov was a recognized term for the Pei- 
raeus, Demosth. pp. 917, 26, 918, 6, cf. 
932, 13. CT. Isuggest that the real read- 
ing is dorudv. The term dotixdv éumdprov is 
explained in Bekker’s Anecdota, p. 208, 
Grov of dorot éuropevovrat, and similarly on 
pp. 284 and 456. §&. 

P. 127, 1.15. Read dragopévous. R. 

P. 129, 1. 6. Read idias fur dAAas. W. 

P. 130, 1.9. rots rH s $ vArARs Tod pevyor- 
tos &xdfovow. Read ripv wens v. Cp. 
122, 12, 146, 8. Lysias 23, 2, has rods TH 
‘Sewdbourvihs SixdLovras, but the accusative is 
confirmed by the avalogy of | Dem. ] 47, 12, ot 
iv Oivynida Kai rhv "EpexOnida Saalevons. W. 
‘Possible’ K. 

P. 132, L 9. day TUxY apxnv dpxwv 
[a@rA nlv éxeivw TG evravtd. Read ris év. 
JB. Possibly [addyw élv éxeivw x7... W. 

P. 133, 1. 11. obra (i.e. the Aoyorai) yap 


cio povoe Tors trevOuvors AoyZopevor. Insert 
oi after povo. JBM. 

P. 134,16. ypapparéwv éori Kvpios. 
Read ypayparwv with Harpocration. JB. 

P. 135, 1. 3. Read dreXefas, not oActel- 
as. W. 

P. 136, 1. 1. (08 teporouot) ra re [pav]revras 
iepa Ovovow x.t.A. The Lex. Seg. (p. 265 of 
Bekker’s Anecdota) has ta te pavrevpara 
iepoburoien, and the Lew. Demosth. Patm. p. 11, 
has of ra pepavrevpéva iepa Ovovow (not ra 
pavrevpata tepa Ovovow). 8. 

P. 187, 1. 1. éx[ra]}rnpis. Read érraernpis. 
M., JAS, Not in L. and 8. though it occurs 
also in Dionys. ap. Eus. h. e. vii 23 4. M. 

P. 137, i. 3. (Of the festivals) xat rovrwv 
ovdepia év TH aire éyyi{vera}. It is natural 
to conjecture érei y/yvera, though it does not 
seem easily reconcilable with the facts as 
stated in the notes. JBM. 

P, 137, 1.4.  ...88 mpoKerrar...aus...€rt Ky- 
guropavros apxovros. Perhaps [d6Aa] 88 pox- 
erat...ais[vewori| éri Knpuropavtos apxovtos 4 
If the letter preceding ats were r, and not ¢ 
or p, which Mr. Kenyon thinks it was, 
many words might be suggested to fill the 
gap. N, 

P. 137, 1. 11. Omit évvea. R. 

P. 139, 1. 9 sqq. Kai mpdrepov pev els éve- 
BadXc tiv |W }idov, viv 8 évayKy wavtas. eore 
8& Wndilecbar repi airov, iva «.7.A. A more 
satisfactory sense can be obtained by a 
change of punctuation. Remove the full stop 
after mavras and replace dé yndilerbar by dia- 
UndilecOa. (‘So probably MS.’ K.). The 
latter part of the sentence will then run viv 
3 avdykn ravras éore Suaypiler Oar repi airav. 

P. 139, 1.13. doxcpaadér &...Badéifov- 
ow. Read Soxacbevres. R., HR. 

P. 140, 1. 8. A new paragraph should 
begin at Kai 6 peév dpywv. . 

P. 140, 1. 14. Cf. Demosth. 39 § 7, p. 
996, 21, rérepov o€ hepovow 7H ‘pe; The accu- 
sative seems absolutely required. Read tov- 
tous here and on p. 141, 1.1. W. 

P. 141, 1. 2— 

Tas oKnyes cio[ dyer éa|y Tis 9 Ae 
rc €repov TavTnv THY dpirovpy lar 
[é]répay Agroupyiav Kal TOV xpovey avTa. 

érn py) yeyovevat. 

I had thought of AdAvcba gy, but this 
does not give us a satisfactory construction. 

The following is suggested as a provisional 
restoration : 

Tas oxywes eiodye eav tis 7 AelAnTorpye- 
kévat pl] mporepov ravrnv tHv Ayrovpyiav [7 
AyToupyeiv] érépav Ayroupyiav, kal TOV xpovev 
atte evexa ? wi eg - 70 ral érq wn ye 
yoveva, Cf. Dem. 50 § 9, rovtwv eyo ovdepiav 
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mpopacw Tovovpevos OTL Tpinpapxa, Kal ovk av 
dvvaiunv dvo0 AyToupias Ayroupyeiv, ovde of Voor 
éiow. For the position of é évexa, cf. Dem. 
Lept. 88 ; Lysias, 14 § 32; 20§ 30. S&S. 

3: 141, 1, 2. Perhaps we may partly fill 
up the lacuna—éay Ts H = Aclcroupyeiv pi) 
Oady| 7 mpos erepov ravTnv tiv Aevroupy|tav 
drwOyra Kal airnon €|répav. 

> 20, 16. dpxtepew| v tov tT]. Read 
dpxespors to, cf. CLG. 158a 33. CT. 
‘Possible’ K. 

P. 141, 1. 9. For éepedciro read émpedei- 
rat. AS., R. ‘Possible.’ K. 

P. 142, 1.2. <yo>véwy xaxdoews is cer- 
tain. W. Bekker’s Anecdota, p. 269, s.v. 
KAKWOEWS ! re TowavTn din OUTWS dmeepero 
yovéwv KaKkwoews, OpPavarv kakwocews 
7 olkov dépdavixod Kkakocews. These 
three kinds of kxaxwo.s are all mentioned 
in the text in the same terms and in the 
same order. This is conclusive (if any argu- 
ment is needed) in favour of Mr. Wyse’s 
emendation, yovéwy for véwv. §. 

P. 142, 1.8. 1a ratpéa or ratpwav otoiav 
would be a more satisfactory supplement. 
W. 

P. 142, 1.8. Read ainara. R. 

P. 142, 1.10. Mark a lacuna after xar- 
doracw. R, 

P. 142, 1. 12. Gedo lw. 
AS. (Corrected in ed. 2). 

P. 142,1.18. xat trav éxu[ KkAypor]...a, 
I have thought of x. 7. drotipavtwv xwpia, 
but this involves the supposition that yévytat 
in 1.19is wrong. In 1]. 20 the sense required 
is éav pi droddow. W. 

P. 142,1.19. Probably tizyrjs. W. 

P. 142, 1. 20. Read dd60r. RB. 

P. 142, last line. . [8¢]8oor 
Tois Talslv TOV GiToVv ovTOS eiompatre. Read 
kai ot érizporot dv py arodaot Tois matoiv TOV 


Read 6€Aovew. 


n ios >. , 
OLTOV OLTOS ELOTPATTEL. S. 


P. 143, 1. 5. 
JBM., R. 

P. 143, 1.7. Avovvatwy rév éxi Anvalwv. 
Read Anvaiw. M., B., AS. 

P. 143, 1.8. [ravrqv] pev otv roprnv Kown 
meprovow...tov d€ ayava duatiOnow 6 BaciAevs. 
For tavryv read ryv. JBM. 

P. 143, 1. 14. I see no reason to alter 
mpos twa of MS. W. 

P. 145, 1. 5. Suxd£olvow]...ac[o]e Kai 
izaiOpur. Read cxoraio. We learn from 
Lucian, Hermotimus, 64, that the Areopagites 
gave their sentences in the dark. §, In 
support of Dr. Sandys’ conjecture, cxorator, 
see Lucian, De Domo, 18: ddd’ otv Exactos 
ereidav povov trepBy Tov ovddv, GOpdw TO KdAXet 
meptxvbeis Adywv pev exeivwv 7 axpodcews GAN’ 
ovoe THY Gpxnv aidvTe Eoixev, GAos Sé mpods Tots 


Read yeporovei. 


éxetporovet. 
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dpwpevoars eoriv, ei py THOU TIS TaVTEADS TUPAds 
dv } év vuKti domep H €€ “Apeiov mayou Bovd) 
rowwito Thy dxpdaow. M. JAS. also refers to 
Luc. De Dom. 18. Read perhaps @vpaiou. 
HR. 

P. 145, ll. 9,10. Correct ot3° eis tiv dyo- 
pav eeorw éuBddrAew airo. For the latter 
part of this corrupt passage it is necessary 
to compare [Dem.]| 47 § 69, p. 1160, 19, dvo- 
paoti pev pndevi mpoayopeve Tots Sedpaxoor dé 
kat xreivacw. That is, the blank in the in- 
dictment was filled by ‘the perpetrators and 
slayers’ (the participles are masculine). Cf. 
also Plato Laws 874 A B éay 8¢ rebvews pev ad 
tis havy kal py apes Lytovow dvev’peros yiy- 
VNTaL, TAS eV TpoppHoeas Tas aiTtas yiyverOa 
Kadrep Tots ddAous, mpoayopevew dé tov Povov 
TO Spacavre kat erdicardpevor € €Vv dyopa aX «npdtat 

‘r@ kreivavre Tov kat Tov Kal dphoyxore ovov pi) 
émPaivew i iepov. I propose then drav 5€ tis 

py «dy (or, as the letters are much rubbed, 
ayvon) Tov moujoavta, TH Spdovavte hayydavet. 
The dative participle is of course masculine. 
W. 

P. 146, 1. 2 

P. 147, 1. 2. 
xelporovias. 

P. 147, 1. 3. Tas mpoBoAras eicayovow odror 
Kat ypaas Tapavopmwv Kat VopoV py emit nOevov 
Ocivar. Insert rod before vopov. JBM 

P. 147, 1.17. <xatra>xvpoitor. W. 

P. 148, 1. 12. 7d 8 €Aavov ovdAdeyerau. 
RDH. 

P. 148, 1. 15. aporepov & ered tov Kaprov 
4 mods. The reading érwA« is confirmed by 
Lys. 7, 2 rods éwvynpevors tois kaptods Tov 
popiov. For the supervision of the sacred 
olives by the Areopagus see the whole speech. 
A point of some interest to be noted is that 
the phrase ‘ formerly,’ recurring so often in 
the second section of the work, may some- 
times refer to the period after the year of 
Eucleides, for Lys. 7, according to Blass 
(Att. Ber. i.? p. 591), is not earlier than 395 
B.C. . 
P. 149, 1. 13. 
dpyvpa. R. 

P. 150, 1. 6. rijs d[v]Ajs. Read rijs xnhijs, 
ef. Thue. viii. 90,.4. Thus the yx»Ay, the 
northern side of the Peiraeus, was under the 
same officer as the dxry, the southern side. 
CT. 

?. 152, 1. 7. yxetporovoter dé Kat pvddpxovs, 
éva THs duds. déxa has dropt out after dé 


Kal. Ss. 

r. 185, 1.3 foll. rots d€ rpuvravevovow eis 
oirnow* as falpowet¥arne dé€xa Tpoc- 
ti@evrat®™ Perhaps rots 5¢ mpvtavevovow 
eis cirnow els 6BodOs tpooriBerat Kat Tois 5éxa 
Svo, i.e. an additional fee of one obol is paid 


Read év tw rodguw. RB. 
Lekenaees we should read ém- 


Read 


apyvpta Kat xpvoa. 














to the prytanes for maintenance, which in 
the case of the epistates and proedri is 
further raised to two obols. R. ‘The MS. 
admits of efs dBoAds.’ K. 

P. 156, 1. 4. éx[aropBledva. Read éxarop- 

aova. AS. ‘Possible. K, 

P. 162, ll. 2—12. éeurnyvirns is an im- 
possible word: the true reading must be 
éumnxtys. B. éumyxrys, proposed by Mr. 
Bywater, is confirmed by Bekker’s Anecdota, 
p. 258, é€uaryxrys: 6 Oeopobérns. That the 
lexicographer had this passage in view is 
proved by the previous context where it 
is stated of the Oecpoberns that he gumpyvvor 
ra maka. §, 

P. 168, 1,14. Correct 6 xijpvé dyopever for 
5 kypvé ayopate. W. ‘Possible.’ K, 

We have received further emendations too 
late for insertion from J. B. Bury, G. E. 
Marindin, R. Y. Tyrrell, and W. G. Ruther- 
ford, which will appear in our next number. 


ARISTOTLE, Atheniensium Respublica, 61.— 
There is a statement here that five of the 
ten Srparyyoi at Athens had specific duties 
while the other five took the miscellaneous 
work ; and that these specific duties were 
about “‘OmAirar, Xwpa, Movvvyia, “Axry, Sup- 
popiat. The treatise, as I have shown else- 
where,! was composed or revised between 
328 and 325 B.c. This is the earliest notice 
of these specific duties ; the Demosthenic 
decrees being spurious. The following 
notices come next indate. Deinarchos, in 
Philoclem, 2, mentions a Srparnyds for Mov- 
voxyia in 325 B.c. The decree, C./.A. ii. 809, 
a. 209, mentions a Srparnyos for Svppopia in 
324 B.c. Plutarch, Phocion, 32, mentions a 
Stpatnyds for Xdépa in 317 B.c. The decree, 
C.LA. ii. 331, mentions a Xrparyyds for 
Navrixdv before 315 B.c.—almost certainly in 
317 3B.c., ef. Diodoros, xviii. 72, 3—for 


1 The reference is to the following note which 
appeared in the Atheneum for Feb.7. 

c. 46 moretrar (m7 BovAh) Kkavas Tpihpers } TeTphpers, 
émorépas &v 6 Sjuos xetporovhocyn. That certainly was 
written after the Athenians began to build quadri- 
remes and before they began to build quinqueremes, 
The list of the fleet for the year 330, 329 B.c. men- 
tions 18 quadriremes (C.J.A. ii. 807 b67—79). The 
lists are missing for several years before. Probably 
the Athenians began to build quadriremes two or 
three years before; but the point is immaterial in 
determining the date of the treatise, as events of the 
year 329, 328 B.c. are mentioned in c. 54, ém) Kngr- 
gopavros &pxovtos. The Athenians began to build 
quinqueremes in 325 B.c., for the list for the year 
325, 324 B.c. mentions seven, while the list for the 
year 326, 325 B.c. mentions none (C.J. A. ii. 808 d 22 
—39 ; 809 d 62—92). Thus the treatise was com- 
posed (or revised) between 328 and 325 B.c. 
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Ilapacxevy in 296 B.c. and for Xwpa and 
evo and “OrAa subsequently. 

Thus the statement was no longer true in 
317 B.c., as there was then a Srparyyds for 


Navrixov. The decree in Plutarch, p. 852, 
authenticated by C.J.A. ii. 240, states that 
Lycurgos was yeporovnbeis eri ris Tod ToAEnOv 
mapackeuys : and this suggests that there was 
a Srparyyos for Iapacxevy before 325 B.c, 
But the decree does not actually style him 
Xrparyyds, and he probably was *Exwrarys. 
There is ample evidence, (’./..4. ii. 403—405, 
839, that the Srparyyds for TapacKxevy was 
mainly occupied with public worship, not 
with warfare; and in C./.A. ii. 733, B, 2, 
otpat|yyav Tov éxi Ti TOD ToAEno Tapack |eviv 
Kexeu{ porovnpevwv, the restoration is entirely 
unwarranted. 

As there are no notices of these specific 
duties before 328 B.c. at the earliest, though 
there are many afterwards, it seems highly 
probable that this division of duties was 
instituted about this date. There certainly 
was no Srparyyds for Svppopia five years 
before. An official inscription for the year 
334, 333 B.c. contains the following note, 
C.I.A. ii. 804, A, b. 72—75, rovrw ovvtpi- 
npapxov ot Srparyyoi kat oi Eixoow Kxaréornoar, 
where the Twenty are clearly representatives 
of the twenty Svppopia. Thus the Srparnyoi 
were then discharging collectively the proper 
duties of a Srparyyds for Svppopia. 

The statement, then, must be limited to 
some few years between 333 and 317 B.c. 

Crecit Torr. 


C. 18, p. 48. 6 Aeyduevos Adyos «.7.A. Thu- 
cydides’ informant seems to have confused the cir- 
cumstances of the arrest of Aristogiton with the 
disarmament of the people by Pisistratus as narrated 
supra ec. 15, p. 42 

C. 30. p. 84. Either the Hellenotamiae were not 
allowed to speak or move a resolution, or sat without 
voting, or those of them who acted as treasurers for 
the time being were precluded from sitting on the 
Council. 

C. 35, p. 94. May not Archestratus have acted 
with Pericles rather than with Ephialtes ? Compare 
ce. 27. 

C. 49, p. 122. The horses meant are not those of 
the imzeis (infr. p. 123), but others kept by the State 
for military service. 

ib. The &mmo seem to be a different class from the 
mpddpouot. Was there at this time a sort of mounted 
infantry, composed of citizens who could ride, but 
were unable to maintain the position of imneis ? 
Compare the dudéxo: in Alexander’s army (Smith's 
Dict. of Ant. art. Exercitus). P. 123 throws light on 
Lysias pro Mantitheo § 13 p. 147. 

C. 54, p.135. modrrelas. Does not the word mean 
‘citizenships’? i.e. When any one was made an 
Athenian citizen, the name of the ypayyareds xara 
mputavelay was appended to the record. 

L. CAMPBELL. 


p. 7, 1.2. We are here told that the residence of the 
Archon-Basileus was in the BovxéArov, This explains 
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the otherwise obscure passage quoted by Athenaeus, 
p. 235, from the law relating to the Archon-Basileus : 
tous 3¢ mapacirous ek ris BovkoAlas éxréyew ex 
tod wépous 700 éauTay éxréa Kpiday K.7.A. Hence we 
may correct the rendering of é« tis (or éxrds) Bou- 
xoAlas (absque dolo) in Telfy’s Corpus Juris Altici, 
§ 358. 

p. 38, 1. 8. The story about Solon and Pisistratus 
is told in almost the same words in Aelian, Var. Hist. 
vil. 16. 

p. 62,11. ds épdvn 1a uéraddAa 7a ev Mapwvela, 
Cp. Bekker’s Anecdota, p. 279, Mapaévera: témos hy 
tis ’Artixis, dwov Ta meTAAAG edpébn. 

pp. 98, 99. The two boards of Ten mentioned in 
connexion with the Thirty tyrants are also distin- 
guished from one another in the Lex. Seq. p. 235, 31 
of Bekker’s Anecdota, Séxa hodv tiwes év Metpace? of 
&ptavres xara thy Tupavvida Tav tplaxovra GAAG Kal 
mpocétatay avrois evOdvas Tis apxns Soivat. ph ay- 
vodmev Be Ore Erepol eiol ‘déxa, ods *AOnvaioe etAovto 
peTa Thy TAY TpLdKOYTA KaTdAVOW. 

p- 124 init. The paraphrase of the passage on the 
subject of the &3dvaro: is to be found, not on p. 200, 
3, but on p. 345, 18 of Bekker’s Anecdota. 

p. 126. The statement that the perpovduor were 
ten in number, five for Athens and five for the Pei- 
raeus, though not in accordance with Harpocration, 
is confirmed by the following article in Bekker’s 
Anecdota, p. 278, 3.v. &pxn tis ’AOHvyot KAnpwTh 7 
Tav peTpovdpnwr, Séxa Tov apiOudy, av wévTe pev hoav 
év TG Metpacet, wevre BE ev hore, obra St Thy ém- 
péAciav elxov, Saws Bixaia TA wéTpa TAY MwAOUY- 


Tw. 

p- 135, ll. 6-8. The purport of this passage is 

given in nearly the same words in Bekker’s Anccdota, 

p. 226, 8.v. ypampareds. cal tov ypaypatéa 5 Simos 

XElporovel, avayvwodpuevov ait Kal TH Bova. Kal obTos 

ovdevds Td gUvoAoy KAAOU éoTl KUpios } TOU avayvavat. 
J. E. SANbys, 


p. 31. 4 4 be waca 77 8’ GAlyor Fy. cf. p. 13 1. 8 
Nn xwpa b0 drAlywv hy. 

p. 21. 6 [Sedenévor trois Savelcjacw em) rois oduact. 
The editor refers toc. 4 f. p. 13 1. 7, in which the 
passage is cited: éml 8€ Trois oduacw Foav dedeuevor, 
xaOdmrep elpnra. See also c. 6 pr. p. 15 nwAvoas 
B[avel](ew em) rois odpacww, and c. 9 p. 261. 1. 

p. 3 last line but one: ras ev apxas [Toracay 
apiorivdny cal rrourivinv. cf.c. 3f. p. 9 H yap al- 
peots Tav dpxdvrwy apiorivdny Kal mAourivdny Fr. c. 
1 p. 1 dudcavres apiorlvdnv. Add to lexx. the law in 
Dem. p. 1069 7. Plut. Sol. 12§ 2. Lysand. 13 §7 
(where also wAovtivdny, as in vii sap. com. 11 pr. p. 
154). Euseb. ecl. proph. iv 4 p.17718. CIAL. 61. 
App. b. c. i 35. <Ael. in Suid. Atovuolwy croppdrwv 
has mA. 

ce. 3p. 41.1: Sexaerfav. Add to lexx. Epiphan. 
haer. 16 1. 

ce. 3 p. 6 1 11: &d Kad vewor yéyovey appx 
BeydAn Tots embers abindeioa. cf. c. 25 p. 69 f. 
treira THs BovAtjs...dmavra mepicide Ta ewlBera. 

c. 5p. 14f. qv 8 6 SdAwv...7H odcia wal trois mpdy- 
pact tav wéowv. Aristot. pol. iv 11 p. 1296 a 18: 
onueiov 5¢ Set voulCew nat 7d Tovs BeATiotous vouobéras 
elvat Tov uéowv modrrav. Plut. Sol. 1 § 2. 

ec. 6 p. 151. 3 from foot xpe@v amoxomds. cf. pp. 
16 27 28 35. Heraclid. Pontic. in Rose fragm. 
Aristot.? 611 3 : vogoderay ’AOnvatots Kal xpeay amo- 
xonmas érolnce, thy ceodxOeay Aeyouévnv.  Diog. 
Laert. I. 45. Dem. 17§15 p. 215 f. Cic. Att. vii 
11§1. Ast on Plat. legg. (p. 160 of his ed.) 736 C. 

ce. 7 p. 171. 1 rots 8¢ Apdxovros Oecpois ératcavro 
Xpwmevar WAV Tav hovixay. cf. Dem. 23 § 66 p. 642 
Ael. v. h. viiil0. los. Ap. I 4: trav 8nnoolrwv ypap- 


pdtwv apxaordrovs rovs bwd ApdxovtTos adrois ep) 
TaY dovikay ypapévtas véuous. Paus. vi 11 § 6. 

c. 7p. 17 1. 4 opvivres mpds TG AlOy. cf. c. 55 p. 139 
1,14. Bergk in Rhein. Mus. N, F. XIII 453 seq. 
Liddell and Scott s.v. Ai@os. 

c. 7 p. 17 1. 5 avaéhoev avbpidvra xpvooiv. cf. c. 
55 f. pp. 139 140. 

c. 7 p. 191.1: ras ulev ody] dpyas awévermer Epyew 
ek mevtaxociwopediuvwv Kal imméwy nal (evyitav. cf. 
Aristot. pol. ii 9 (12) p. 1274a 15 éwel Sddrwv...ras 
...dpxas ex tav yrwpluwv Kal tev eirdpwv katéornce 
macas, ék TAY TevTaKoTLOMedimywy Kal CevyiTay Kal... 
Tis Kadoupévns imnmddos. Poll. viii. 129. 

c. 7 p. 19 1. 6 rots 8 7d Ontixdy TeAoTOW exKAnolas 
kal Stxacrnplwy werédwxe wdvov. cf. at the end of the 
chapter, p. 20 rods 5& &AAouS Ontixdy oddemas peré- 
xovras apxijs. Aristot. pol. ii 9 (12) p. 1274 a 21 
Td Be réraprov Td Ontixdy, ols oddemsias apxiis meriiv. 
The whole passage p. 19 1. 7—p. 20 1. 5 is in Poll. 
viii 129— 131. 

ce. 8f p. 25 1. 7. The law against neutrality is 
found in Cie. Att. x 1 § 2, Plut. ii 550%*, 828¢, 
965%, Diog. Laert. i 58, Cantacuzen. iv 13, 
Nicephorus Gregora ix 6 fin. 

c. 9 p. 25 26 Bonet 5& ris SéAwvos woditelas rpla 
Tadr’ elvar Ta SnuotinwTara, mpwrov uev.. Tpirov de ([F] 
pdAdtord pacw ioxuKévat Td WAHOOS) H eis 7d Six[aorH- 
pov] &p[ecis]. Kdpios yap dv 6 Simos ris Whpov Kupios 
yiverat THs moditelas. cf. Aristot. pol. ii 9 (12) 
1273 b 35—1274 a 4 ¢.g. ome 5€ SdaAwy rodv...djpuov 
katacrijoa, 7a Sixarrhpia wovhoas éx mdvtwy. 81d Kab 
peuhorral Tives aiT@: Adoa yap Odrepov, Kiptov moih- 
cayta Td Sikaorhpiov wavtwv, KAnpwrdv bv. Isocr. or. 
7 § 16 p. 143 exelvny thy Snuoxparlav, hy SdrAwv pev 6 
Snuotixdratos yevduevos évouobernoe. Dem. or. 18 § 
6 p. 227 Srv, etvous Sv bpiv cal Squotinds. 

c. 9p. 261. 7 wep) rev KAhpwr Kal émixAfhpwr. cf. 
c. 42 p. 109 f. wept KAnpou Kal émixAnpov. c. 56 p. 
142 1. 4 éwixAnpov kaxdoews. 1. 12 KAnpwv kal ém- 
KAnpwv ém [Sixacla}. 1.13 and 18 trav dppavay Kal 
tav emnrnpwv. c.59f. p. 146 Kal KAqpwv cal ém- 
KANpov. 

c. 10 pr. p. 27 trav re wérpwv Kal oraduer. Bickh 
metrolog. Unterss. 277 seq. Andocid. myst. 83 
moditeverOar ‘A@nvalovs Kata Ta marpia, vouos dé 
xpncba trois ZérAwvos Kal pérpos Kal oraduois. 
Mommsen rém. Miinzwesen 43 seq. Hultsch gr. u. 
rém. Metrologie 169 seq. 

ce. 10 f. p. 28 1. 1 €&qxovra uvas 7d TdAavTOV a&yovaas. 
ef. c. 51 p. 1271. 6 roy orabudy ayovras bcov by 
obra Trd~wou. 

c. 11 f. p. 28: &uporépots hvavrTidOn, nad efdv aitg 
Med” Srorépwv HBovdAeTo avardvTt Tupavveiv elAeTo mpds 
Gupotépovs arexGeoOiva: cécas Thy watpida Kal Ta 
BéAtiota vouoberhoas. Loosely cited by Aristid. II 
360 Dind. (=II 278 2 seq. Jebb = III 460 Canter) : 
GAN’ obx 8 ye Shrov SdAwv eAdvOavev abtdv Saou Twds 
&kios yévorro em) tav mpotépwy TH wéAet. ob yap Kal 
mepi éxelvov yy’ Euedrev ephoecba tiva Bedrtiw Tay 
SovrAwv h rav ercvOepwy erolncer, ovd’ ws kvev rdtews 
kal koouidrntos Thy wéAw ddpwv Kal prvapi@v évéwAn- 
cev dveidieiv. GAA’ ei wh exeivos avTovs vouluous Kal 
kooplous éx tev Suvaray émolnoev, HAAOS yé Tis by 
Bdterev. exeivos uévto mapdy avT@ oracialovens THs 
méAews Srorépwr BovAoiro mpoordytt Tupavveiv, amex- 
OdverOa: wardAov duddrepos etAero brtp Tod Sixalov- 
Kal Tay pev mAovalwy Boov Karas elxyev apeiaAe, TH 


. Bhuw 8 ode Wwxev Boov eBovrAero...nal otre PdBos 


tav icxuporépwr obre Timh Mapa TOV TOAAGY ob7’ LAAO 
To.ovTov ovdev mponydyeTo aitoy ov8 etéorncev ovd’ 
énnpe map’ & BéATiora Hyeiro mpatal T1. 

c. 13 p. 86 Mewciorparos Snuotinéraros elvat Soxav. 
The words recur c. 13 pr. p. 37. 

c. 14 p. 391. 6 Moiorpatos (so, Mio-, ms.) 8€... 
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Sipner TA Kowa MOALTIKNG@S MGAAOV 4 TupavyyiKds. Re- 
peated with a reference to this place, c. 16 pr. p. 43. 
moditixna@s may be compared with Lat. civiliter. 

c. 14 p. 401. 3 apxaixas nal Alay Grads. Hence 
Plut. Sol. 3 § 5 év 3& rots puatkois awAods éort Alay 
Kal apxatos. 

c. 14 f. p. 41 wapa:Barovons is so written in ms. 

c. 14 and 15: ef. Aristot. pol. viii (v) 9 (12) 
p. 1315 b 30 dis yap puye Merolorparos tupavvav. 

ce. 15 p. 42 1. 5 rhy em) MaraAnvibs wdxny cf. c. 17 f. 


. 46. 

d c. 16 p. 44 1. 4 up. With the whole passage 
(kal more mpookAnOels pdvov Sixnv eis “Apesov mayor 
abtds pev amrhyrncevy @s &rodoynadpuevos, 5 St mpoo- 
kadecduevos poBnbels edrrwev) cf. Aristot. pol. 
viii (v) 9 (12) p. 1865 b 21: gaol 8& nad Meot- 
otparov dnopeivat more mpookAndévta Sixny eis “Apesov 
mdyov. 

c. 17 pr. p. 45: Mioiorparos (sic) pév obv...amébave 
A’ 0b wey Karéorn Td mparov Tipavvos ern TplakovTa 
nal tpla Bidoas, & 8 év rh apxi Si€uewer évds Séovra 
elxoot, epuyer yap Ta Aowwd. ccf. Aristot. pol. viii 
(v) 9 (12) p. 1815 b 29 tpirn & [éyévero rupavyis] 4 
tov Metootparidav’AGhynow. obK éyévero dt auvexns: 
dls yap Epuvye Metclorparos tupayvav: dor’ év erecr 
tpidkovta kal tpioly éwraxaldexa %rn TovTwy érupdv- 
vevoev, OxTwkaldexa 5é of maides, Gore TA mavTa 
eyévero trn tpidxovta kal revre. Our treatise (c. 19 
f. pp. 51 52) gives 17 years for the sons’ reign, and a 
total of 49 years for the whole tyranny, which includes 
the years of exile. Justin, ii 8 § 10: occupata 
tyrannide per annos xxxiii regnavit. 

c. 23 f. p. 66 rods Spxous Smooev Tois”*lwor bore roy 
abrdy éxOpdv elva kat plaov é¢” ols Kal rods wtdpous 
év 7G weAdye: xabeioay. cf. Plut. Aristid. 25 § 1. 
An interesting parallel to Herodot. i 165 (where see 
Bahr) and Hor. epod. 16 25. 

c. 24 p. 68.1. 5: apxal d Mvnuor per eis Ewraxocious 
&vdpas, imepdpto: 8 eis éxraxoctovs. cf. the law in 
Aeschin. c. Timarch. 21 § 47 p. 3 f. unde apxhy apxérw 
pndeulay, unre tvSnuov wre vrepdpiov. 

c. 25 p. 69 1. 8 % wodrrela...bmopepopevn. cf. c. 36 
pr. p. 95 obrws 5t rijs wéAcws Sropepouerns. 

c. 25 p. 72 1. 4 xarnydpouv trav ‘Apeomayiray 8 7° 
"EqidArns Kal @euioroAts...€ws meptelAovto ab’Tav 
thy divauy. Aristot. pol. ii 93 p. 1274a 7 Kal rhy 
pev ev ’Apelp mdyyp Bovdhy "Eqidarns éxddrovoe cal 
Meptxajs. Philochorus (vii fr. 141bin Miiller fragm. 
hist. Gr. I 407 from lex. rhet. ad cale. Phot. p. 674 
Dobree) 8 re EqidArns pdva KarédAime TH CE “Apelov 
mdyou Bovaj Ta bwép Tov owpatos. Plut. Pericl. 9 § 4. 
Paus. i 29 15 ’EqidArns ds Ta vdumma Ta ev Apel 
mayy pddiora éAuphvaro. Plut. Cimon 15 § 1. praec. 
ger. rei p. c. 15 § 18 p. 182 &s Mepixdjjs...80 "Eid a- 
tov...Thy e& ’Apelov madyou BovAhy éramelvwce. 

c. 25 f. p. 72 6 ’Egidarns Soropovnbels. Diod. 
xi 776: Tis vuKrds avatpedels KSnAov Exxe Thy Tod 
Blov reXeurhy. [Plat.] Axioch. 3684: mod 8 ’Egida- 
wns [réOvnxe] ; 

c. 26 p. 78 KAeopav 5 Avpowoids. So styled by 
Andoc. myst. § 146 p. 19. Aesch. fals. leg. § 76 p. 
38. schol. Aristoph. Thesm. 805. ran. 681 (restored 
by Taylor). cf. Suid. s.v. pidoriudrepar KAeopavros. 
Ael. v. h. xii 43 says that his father’s name was 
unknown. 

c. 27 p. 75.1. 12: ewolnce BE nal picbopdpa Ta 
Sikarrhpia MepixAts mp@ros, avridnuaywyav mpds Thy 
Kluwvos evroplay. Plat. Gorg. 515¢: taut} yap tywye 
dxobw, TepikAéa memoinnévat *A@nvatovs apyois al 
BeAovs Kal AdAous Kal pirapyvpous, eis picOopoplay 
mpa@rov Karaothoavta. Plut. Pericl. 9 § 3. 

c. 29 p. 811. 1 cupmeicddvrwy Trav morAAGy Bid Td 
voulCew Baotréa...€avrois cupmoreuhoey dav BP dAlywv 
Trohowvra thy wodrreiay, Aristot. pol. viii (v) 3 8 
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p- 13041. 10 éré peév yap etamarhoayres 1d mparov 
éxdvtwv weraBddrdovar Thy moArtelav, €16 borepov Big 
Karéxovow akdvtwy, olov émt trav tetpaxoclwy rv 
dijuov etamdrncay pdoxovtes Tov Baciréa xphuara 
mapéteww mpds Toy médAcuov roy mpds Aaxedatmovlous, 
Wevoduevor 8& karéxew emeipavro Thy woAttelay. 

ibid. 1. 4 rdv dijpor Ergo Oat pera Tay mpoimapxdvTwv 
5éxa mpoBovAwy AdAous elkoor ex Tav bmtp TeTTdpa- 
kovta ern yeyavdtwy, oitives dudcavres } phy ovy- 
ypedwev & by iyyavra BéAriora elva rH wéAEL ovy- 
ypdwouor wep) Tis owrnplas. Aristot. rhet. iii 18 6 
p. 1419a 26 ufov SopordArjs epwrdpevos md Merdvbpov 
ei @otev abtG Sowep nal rots ’AAois mpoBovAois, kaTa- 
orijoa Tous tetpaxoclous epn rl 8&; ob wovnpa aol 
Taira eddnet elvar; %pn. obKodv od radta Expatas rd 
movnpd; val pn: ob yap hv HAAG BeArlw.  Isocr. 
Areop. § 58 p. 151. Lys. 12 § 65 p. 126. 

c. 30 p. 85 1. 11 ras 8 Spas moeiv ris Bovajs. 
ef. c. 4p. 12 1. 4: bray edpa Bovaijs # exxanotas p. 
It is the technical term. CIA I 811. 7. 591. 41. 
II 800b 15 cet. 

ce, 32 pp. 88 89 Pisander, Antiphon and Thera- 
menes found together also in Lys. adv. Eratosth. § 65. 

ce. 34 P. 911. 5 cuvvavpaxhoavras. Hellanic. fr. 
80 (Miiller fr. hist. Gr. I 56) in schol. Aristoph. ran. 
694, [Plat.] Axioch. 368d states that all ten orparn- 
yol were condemned to death. 

c. 87 p. 97 1. 2 vduous cioéveynay eis thy BovAhy 
bdo KeAedovres emxeiporoveiv, Gv 5 pev els abroxpd- 
Topas émole: Tous TpidkovTa TaY moAIT@Y GmoKTEiVvaL 
Tovs wh x TOD KaTaddyou peréxovras TaY TpLTXAlwY. 
ef. Isocr. Callim. § 16 p. 374d viv d¢ obdéva pavhoopa 
Tov TodiTaYv obre xXphuact (nutdoas ote wep) Tod 
odéuaros eis Klvduvvov Katacrhoas, ob ex piv Tav 
petexdvrwy Tis mwoditelas ékarelpas eis Se Toy pera 
Avodvipov karddoyor éyypdivas. 

ce. 39 p. 101 1. 6 up: Tay 5& wapeAnavOdrwy under) 
mpos undéva pynoicaxeiv ekeivar mAhv mpds Tos Tpid- 
kovta Kat Tos Séxa Kal rods evdexa nal rods Tod 
Tletparéws &ptovras, unde mpds rovtovs day didworw 
evOivas. Cf. c. 40 p. 103 1. 6 and 13, Xen. Hell. ii 
443: Kad dudcavres Spxous # phy wh pynomaKhoey, 
&rt Kal viv duod re moArtevovra, kal Tots BpKots eupéver 
6 djos. Andocid. myst. § 81 fofe wh wvnoikaxhoew 
GAAHAOLS TaY yeyernuevwy. § 90 pépe 5h rolvuv, of 
Spkor piv mas Exovow; 6 mev Kowds TH wéAEL amdon, 
bv dpoudnate mdvres eta Tas SiaddAayds, ‘Kal ov 
pvnoikakhow tev modiTay obdevl TAY TaY TpIdKoYTA 
kal rev evbexa: ov5e TovTwr bs by C0éAn ebOdvas Biddvat 
Tis apxis hs Hpkev.’ Sov rolvuy abrois Tots tpidkovra. 
duvure wh pynoianhoew Trois peylotwy Karey aitlors, 
ei didoiev edOdvas, } mov oXOAH TaY ye LAAwY ToALTOY 
Tit Hkwodre uynoaxeiv. cf. § 91. Iustinv 10 8 11. 
comm. on Aristoph. Plut. 1146. 

c. 42 p. 107 1. 6 weréxover pév rijs wodrrelas of e 
duporépwr yeyovdres dorav: cf.c. 26f. p. 74 tyvwoav 
bh merexew rhs wéAews ds bv wh CE aupoiv aoroiv F 
yeyoves. cf. Aristot. pol. iii 1 9 p. 1275b 21 
dplCovra: Se mpds thy xpjow worlrny roy & auporépwr 
modit@v Ka wh vOarépov udvov. Plut. Pericl. 37 § 3 
pévovs "A@nvatos elva: rovs ex Sveiv *APnvalwr 
yeyovéras. Ael. v.h. vi 10 MepucAjs orparnyav 
*A@nvators vduov eypaper, dav wh TUX TIS CE auoiv 
irdpxwv doray, ToUTe wh peTEivat THS MoAiTelas. Xiii 
24, Suid. s. v. Snuowolnros. Diog. Laert. ii 31. 
cf. Aristot. pol. iii 5 (3) 5 p. 1278a 34: rédos de 
pdvov Tous e& Gupoiv dorav moAlras rowtow. Philippi 
Beitriige zur Gesch. d. att. Biirgerrechts p. 69 seq. 
Isaeus or. 819 p. 71. Dem. or. 57 54 p. 1315. 59 92 
p. 1376. 

‘ p. 108 f. kararearny agiévar diddoKovar. 
ef. Eth. N. iii 2 p. 111la 8 8 8& apdrre: dyvohoeer 
uy tis, olov.,,d¢eitar BovAduevos apeivat, os 5 Tov Kara- 
méATHY, 
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c. 42 p. 109 1. 7 éxxAnolas év TG Oedtpp yivoperns. 
Iuv. x 128 n. Plut. Timol. 34 § 3. 38 § 3 bis. Nep. 
Timol. 4 § 2. Athenian decree in Joseph. ant. xiv 8 5. 
The inscriptions bearing on the point are collected by 
Adam Reusch de diebus contionum ordinar. ap. 
Athenienses (diss. phil. Argentor. sel. III 4). 

c. 48 p. 111 1. 2 nara cedhvny yap Byovor roy 
éviauvtév. Aristoph. nub. 626 Kara ceAhvny os Kye 
xph Tod Blov ras nuépas. Diog. i 59 (of Solon) 
nklwoé re A@nvalous Tas jHuépas Kara ceAHvny dyer. 

c. 44 p. 116 1. 2 ris 7° ebxooulas emmedodvra. 
Aristot. pol. vi (iv) 15 p. 1299b 16 and 19. vii (vi) 
8 p. 1321b 4 and 20. Isocr. Areop. § 37 p. 147 écTe 
thy e ’Apelov mayou BovAhy éréotnoay emimedrciobat 
Tis evkooulas. CIG 1111083. Chrys. XI 471°. 


c. 45 pr. p. 117 roy Sfjusov. Euseb. mart. Pal. 13 
6 f. 


§6f. 
c. 48 p. 1211. 3 émorvatwyv. CIG I 4608. 

c. 49 p. 1241. 7 ovvoiue? St nal rats &AAais Upxais 
Ta mwAcio®’, ws €xos eimeiv. I conjectured cuvdi0Ke? 
before I observed that the author, as his manner is, 
repeats himself. See c. 47, pr. p. 119 cuvd:o1we? dé 
kal rais AAs Gpxais Ta wmAciota, cf. 57 p. 1431. 4 
up: ds 8 eros eimeiv nal ras marplovs Ovalas S:oiKet 
ovTOS Tacas. 

c. 51 p. 127 1. 4 Saws of re wvAwOpol mpds Tas Tas 
Tav Kpiav Ta BAgiTa MwAhoovor Ka of apromwrat 
mpos TAS Tyas TV Mupav Tovs uprous. cf. Theophr. 
h. pl. viii 8 2: "A@hynot yoy ai xpidal Ta wAciora 
movwvaw &Apita, KpiOopdpos yap aplorn. For pvAwbpds 
see H. Bliimner Terminologie und Technologie der 
Gewerbe und Kiinste I. (Leipz. 1875) 38 5. 

P. 52,11. 7a d& obpravra civ ols x.7.A. I note 
the idiomatic use of the preposition ody, as in the 
Orators and upon inscriptions, in an enumeration. 

c. 55 f. pp. 1389 140 durdovow...dapa wh AhWerOa 
Tis apxiis évexa, kkv Tt AdBwow avdpidvra dvabhjoew 
xpvcoiv. cf. Ast and Stallbaum on Plat. Phaedr. 
235de, Pollux VIII 85 Suid. xpvo% eixév. Zonaras 
XpUceos dvdpercs (sic). 

c. 57 p. 144.1. 7 Kal pdpuanov day aroxreivyn Sods 
kal rupxaias. Demosth. or. 23 § 24 p. 628 yéyparra 
yap ev pev TE vouw Thy Bovahy BindCew pdvov Kar 
Tpavpatos €k mpovolas Kal mupKaias Kal papudKwy, éay 
tts amoxrelvy Sobs. 

ib. 1. 8 rev F axovoiwv na Bovaedoews Kby oixérny 
amoxtelvyn Tis } wéroixov } Eévov. cf. schol. Aeschin. 
f. 1. § 87 edixaCov S'axovolov pdvov kat BovrAetcews Kat 
oikérny 2 wérotkov } Eévoy aroxrelvayti. law in Dem. 
or. 23 § 583 p. 687 éav tis amroxrelyn év KOAots Ew 7 
év 636 KabeAdy h ev woréup &yvohoas, } em robTrwv 
évexa ph pevyew xrelvayra. 

c. 57 p. 145 1. 1 robrp © ev Spearrot Sind Cover. 
Dem. or. 231 § 77, 78 pp. 645-6. Aristot. pol. vi 
(iv) 16 (13) 2 p. 1800b 27 réraprov 5é [d:xaorhpioy] 
boa ois pevyovow em Knabddp emipépera pdvov, olov 
"AOhynat Aéyerar Kal Td ev Speartot sixaorhpiov. 
Bursian Geogr. Griech. I 270. Bekker anecd, 311 
17. Poll. viii 120. Paus. i 28 § 11. 

c. 62 p. 155 1. 2 €f@ % Bovdh wévre dBodrods. ef. 
Thue. viii 69 f. 

ce. 31 p. 162 line 13 é« rijs Sdptas. For s8pla= 
xddo0s=urna see Rh. Mus. 2672. Xen. Hell. i7 9 
diaynploacba *A@nvaious mdvtas kata pudds: Oeivar 5é 
els thy pudty éxdorny db0 ddplas: eg’ Exdoryn dé TH 
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vai Khpuxa Knpitrew, Sty Soxovow adixeiv of 
otpatnyol ov dveAduevot tos viKhoaytas ev TH 
vavuaxia, eis Thy mporépay Wnplaacba, Srp Se wh, eis 
Thy baTéepay. 

col. 37 1. 4 év TG péper. 
Thue. iv 11 3. viii 16 3. 

With several passages of the ’A@. oA. may be com- 
pared Rud. Schoell, de extraordinariis quibusdam 
magistratibus Atheniensium (in the comm. phil. in 
honorem Th. Mommseni Berol. 1877) 451-470. 

JouNn E, B. Mayor. 


See Blomfield Agam. 335. 


The passage of Polybius referred to by Mr. Kenyon 
(Introd., p. xvii.) as citing a direct mention by 
Timaeus of the MoArreta: of Aristotle does not appear 
to contain any such direct mention. It tells us that 
Aristotle wrote about the Locrian state, and was 
criticised by Timaeus: it does not tell us in what 
work he did so, As no other early authority for 
Aristotle’s MoAcreta: is quoted, it is important that 
this piece of evidence should be accurately stated. 

HERBERT RICHARDS, 


P. 107, 1. 1. mp&rov pev Ayippios dBoAdv éexdpicer, 
peta 5€ Todrov ‘Hpaxdeldns 6 KAaCouévors 6 BaciAeds 
emixadovmevos SibBorov, mdAw BS Ayvppios TpibBodor. 
In the Jon attributed to Plato, 541 C., Heracleides 
of Clazomenae is mentioned, together with Apollo- 
dorus of Cyzicus and Phanosthenes of Andros, as a 
foreigner who had held the office of orparnyéds and 
other offices at Athens. 

H. JAcKson. 


P. 62. Note on rdAavra éxardv. 


I cannot admit that Polyaenus (i. 30, 5) ‘ evidently 
took this story from Aristotle.’ Polyaenus gives 
details not in the text, ¢.g. év TG mpds Alywhras mo- 
A€uw and ad fin. ob wdvov kara Aiywntayv Tats Tpinpect 
TavTais GAAG Kal Kara Tlepoav éxphoavro. If it be 
suggested that Polyaenus ‘contaminated ’ Herodotus 
(7, 144) and ‘ Aristotle,’ I reply that he differs from 
Herodotus as to the use made of the ships: for 
Herodotus expressly states that they were not used 
for the war against Aegina. Is it not possible that 
the narrative of Polyaenus is derived ultimately from 
the same source as the story in the text ? ‘ Aristotle’s’ 
version reads like an abbreviated excerpt : how ob- 
scure, for example, is the bearing of the observation 
ov Aéywr 6 Tt Xphoera Tois xphuacr! 


P. 120, 1. 3. 7a mpadévra wéraddAa [soa] épydoima 
7a eis Tpla rn wempapéva Kal TA ovyKEeXwpnuéva Ta... 
mempayeva. It may be worth while to examine care- 
fully the MS. here. The inscriptions containing 
records of purchases of mines (C.[.A. ii. 780-783) 
distinguishes between dvacdéiua and Kkatvoroulat. See 
Harp. 8. v. dwoodtavra ; Bekk. An, Gr. p. 205, 1.10; 
Hyper. Lux. col. xlv. 

Is it merely an accident that the period of three 
years is mentioned in Hyper. Hua. col. xliv. and in 
the opening words of the speech pds MfxvOor attri- 
buted to Dinarchus, Fr. Or. Att. (Sauppe) p. 325, 


1. 2 sqq.? 
W. Wyse. 





UN-ARISTOTELIAN WORDS AND PHRASES CONTAINED IN THE ’A@HNAION MOAITEIA. 


There seems to be little room for doubt as to the 
age of this treatise, but a good deal as to the author- 
ship. The impression produced on my own mind by 
the general tone of thought and language is certainly 
against its being by Aristotle ; but it is desirable to 


get something more tangible than impressions, and 
as a contribution to this question I have jotted down 
some words and phrases which seem to point to 
another than Aristotle as the author. 

In the first place we have, according to the printed 
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text, the following entirely new words, for the list of 
which I am indebted to Prof. J. E. B. Mayor. 

‘Of new words Dr. Sandys has expunged two, 
Bexapxatpeoia p. 116 and diapnuouds p. 36, and 
Mr. Bywater one, éurnyvurhs 162 bis. Kemain d:a- 
gpadhy 32 (Solon). éemerkaréw and émeloxAnros 85. 
ém(nulwois 117. émraernpls 137. éwrdxovs 166. 
mpodiarmelpw 40. mpodpomevw 122. mpoedpixds 147. 
mpooavatntéw 81. mpoomapayivouat 159. -Tpiaxov- 
répov 141. In all 12.”’ 


In the next place there are others which are only 
to be found in our text and in quotations from it, 
such as 

dreppevnuévor (érlOnua) 168 ‘a perforated lid.’ 
Others are not found elsewhere in any contemporary 
writer. Such are 

karapari(w, 17, ouly found besides in Plut. Sol. 

(evyloroyv, 20, found in Pollux. 

émdiavéuw, 28, first in Josephus, and that in a 
different sense. 

peutimotpia, 32, in Lucian and Pseudo-Arist. Virt. 
et Vit. 7. 6. 

mpodavel(w, 43, Dio Cass. Plut. 

éEaropéw, 65, Polybius. 

mpodavel(w, 48, Dio Cass. Lucian. 

ouvapéoxer Oat Tots yevouevars, 90, Sext. Emp. 

pavidw, 95, Josephus. 

dorpaxopopta, 112, Plutarch. 

evonula, 117, only used by Hippocrates, and that 
in a technical sense. 

émortvAtov, 120, Plutarch. 

%@uya, 125, ‘sin-offering.’ Only found elsewhere 
in Hippocrates, meaning ‘ pustule.’ 

ériderov, 6, ‘an appendage,’ not found elsewhere 
in this sense. 

mapacrparnynojvat da Tov dtAwy, 16, Dion. H. and 
Plutarch in a different sense. 


I give next examples of unusual phrases or con- 
structions; for those marked with x some sort of 
parallel may be found in Aristotle, but not, I think, 
for the others. 

xP. 3,1. 4. 79 yi 8¢ GAlyor Fy ‘the land was in 
few hands,’ also p. 18, 1. 18. This is not quite the 
same as p. 82, 1. 2 8° dAlywv moeioOat Thy modrTelay, 
and Pol. iii. 18 4 woAtrela 80 dAlywr éotiv. 

P. 3, 1.6. Sedeudévor (with dat.) rots daveloaow 
én) Trois copact. 

P. 27. avamwAnpotoba rais Exardy (Spaxpuais) a 
somewhat poetical phrase for av. eis Tas exardv. 

P. 36,1. 4. (nreiv thy ddryapxiay, cf. 93, 6. 

P. 36, 1.7. mpocexexdounvto rovTos, apparently 
‘were arrayed on the same side with them.’ Else- 
where only found in sense ‘to adorn further,’ Plut. 
II. 316 B. 

P. 39,1. 2. eapduevos 7a SwAa mpd Tav Oupav. I 
can find no parallel to this. 

P. 48, 1.10. [rf] ptoe trav empavav Kat plant 


Tois tupdvvos Roav, ‘were by their birth of the illus- 
trious class.’ 

P. 65, p. 4. od8er) Sdypart AaBodoa rhv jyepovlay, 
‘the Areopagus having obtained the supremacy with- 
out any decree.’ 

P. 90, 1.16. é« r&v drAwy Tis wodtTelas ofons and 
1. 8 ra mpdyuara mapédwxay Tois mevraxiexiAlots Tots 
e« TOV bTAwY. 

P. 92, 1. 6. Arixnoay thy vavpaxlav, ‘were 
defeated.’ 

P. 93, last line. mpooeAduevo: ogioly abtois &pxov- 
tas. Not uncommon in Herod. and Xenoph., never 
in Aristotle. 

P. 99, 1. 11. or rav ev rots immevor, used, I 
suppose, instead of ray imméwy to show that the class 
of equites is intended. Is there any parallel ? 

P. 100, 1. 4. emt wépas ffyaye thy eiphyny, ‘con 
cluded the peace.’ Any example ? 

P. 103, last line. obx ofov—dAAd xal, not found 
before Polybius, and condemned as un-Attic by Phry- 
nichus. 

P. 106. exp) ris viv. What is the first instance 
of this use ? Aristotle seems always to use the phrase 
7d vov, not 4 viv. 

P. 106, 1. 7. mpooemaAauBdvovoa TG TAHVE Thy 
éfouclay. Any example ? 

x P. 106, 1. 14. edd:apPopmrepar dAl-yot TGV TOAAGY, 
used in a different sense Pol. v. 6. 10 dAvyapxla odk 
evdiapOopos e& adrijs. 

x P. 108, 1. yeyovévas thy HAtklay Thy ex Tod 
vdpov. 

P. 109. cupplyrvoda mpdypact, ‘to be mixed up 
in affairs.’ 

P. 111, 1. 7. thy Bovahy (ovvdyovow) boa juépat, 
cf. 80a rn Xen. Ath, ILI. 4, door wives Dem. 744. 25. 

P. 111. 1.7. éedv ris huépa apéomos 7H, ‘a holiday,’ 
not found before Aristides. 

*Os édv is found for ds &y in pp. 84, 87, 140; dcamep 
édv in p. 157. This is rejected in the standard 
texts of classical authors, though not unfrequently 
occurring in the MSS. 


It may be argued, if these late words are incon- 
sistent with the Aristotelian authorship, are they not 
equally inconsistent with the date which seems to be 
ascertained on independent grounds? But though 
we may say positively of a very voluminous author, 
that the absence of a common phrase such as odx 
ofov in his known writings affords a presumption 
against the probability of a treatise, in which it 
occurs, being written by him ; we cannot speak with 
the same confidence of all contemporary writers. 
And the time of Alexander was just one for the pro- 
duction of a plentiful crop of neologisms. 

It would be interesting if some one would look into 
the negative evidence arising from the absence of 
well-known Aristotelianisms in our treatise. I have 
not made special search but I do not think I have 
come across a single Kay «i. J. B. Mayor. 

. 





SOME NOTES ON THE NEW ANTIOPE FRAGMENTS. 


In vol. xvii. of Hermathena (Feb. 1891) a 
short description is given by Prof. Mahaffy 
of the new fragments of the Antiope, as well 
as of some of the documents found together 
with them and which help to date them. The 
following is a summary of Prof. Mahaffy’s 


paper : 


These new papyrus fragments were re- 
covered by Mr. Flinders Petrie ifthe struc- 
ture of certaing? i my cases 
which he exhug ed ip i Fayoum : 
a fuller accousieawith facsimiles is to be pub- 
lished in the f@gthcoming Transactions of 
the Royal Irish Academy, 
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Some of the papers found with the 
Antiope are dated in the early years of 
Ptolemy iii., that is to say, before B.c. 230, 
and no date later than this has been obtained 
throughout ; it is therefore improbable that 
the Antiope is more recent ; on the contrary, 
we may infer that a play of Euripides would 
take longer than mere accounts, letters, dc., 
to become waste paper ; besides which, the 
palaeography of the hand is very old, pro- 
bably generations older than this date ; the 
Antiope is therefore the oldest known MS. 
of a Greek play. 

The main reasons for its identification are 
as follows: the argument of the Antiope is 
given by Hyginus, who also enumerates the 
actors, and both correspond with the new 
fragments ; and a fragment given by Sto- 
baeus is evidently taken from the final 
chorus which is here recovered. 

The myth of Antiope, as treated by Eurip- 
ides, is given by Hyginus in these terms. 
Antiope, daughter of Nykteus of Thebes, 
was with child by Zeus, and fearing her 
father’s anger fled to Mount Kithaeron, 
where the twins Amphion and Zethus were 
born: she then married Epopeus of Sikyon. 
Her father died of sorrow, but her uncle 
Lykos, to avenge him, killed Epopeus and 
carried Antiope captive to Thebes. Here 
she endured cruel treatment at the hands of 
Lykos and Dirke his wife, but eventually es- 
caped to her sons, who had meantime grown 
up in the care of shepherds on Kithaeron. 
Hither comes also Dirke to celebrate a Bac- 
chic festival: she seizes Antiope, but is in 
turn taken by Amphion and Zethus and suf- 
fers the punishment of being tied to the 
bull ; this punishment Dirke had herself pre- 
pared for Antiope. 

Here the narrative of Hyginus ends; but 
from the few fragments we learn something 
further, as will be seen. The final denod- 
ment isthus brought about. Lykos appears 
in pursuit of Antiope, and is beguiled into 
an ambuscade by Amphion and Zethus. 
The longest Fragment (C) begins with the 
close of an excited choral song after Lykos 
has fallen into the snare prepared for him by 
the youngmen. Then he reappears, dragged 
out by them, a captive about to be slain. 
After an animated dialogue, Hermes inter- 
venes, stops this new violence, and gives 
directions to Lykos and Amphion concerning 
the building of Thebes and the transfer of 
the monarchy to Amphion. With the ac- 
quiescing of Lykos the fragment closes. 

Frag. A. Rhesis refuting Antiope’s claim 
that her sons were the offspring of Zeus: 
might be spoken either by Dirke or Lykos. 
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Consultation how best to take measures 
for the capture of Antiope: probably a dia- 
logue in which one of the twins (perhaps 
Zethus) poses as the guide to draw Lykos 
into the snare. 

Frag. B. At the end is the speech of 
Lykos, when he first appears on the stage 
and is introduced by a line of the chorus 
warning the previous speaker to be silent. 
The first part is probably a speech of Zethus 
addressing his mother, calming her fears at 
the approach of the tyrant; he urges that 
if Zeus be really, as she says, their father, 
he will help thera in the struggle. ‘he ar- 
gument seems to be: ‘ Let us not think how 
we shall fly, but how we may summon the 
father that begat us, to helpin avenging us. 
We cannot escape, for the fresh blood of 
Dirke will convict us of murder ; we must 
either win or die—And now appeal to Zeus 
above not to indulge in amours with mor- 
tals unless he intends to help the children 
that result. It is ignoble not to stand 
by one’s friends ; let him therefore help us 
to compass the death of this hateful tyrant.’ 

The writing is arranged in parallel columns 
of about thirty-five lines each. Prof. Ma- 
haffy thinks that the play was written, not 
on one large roll of papyrus, but on one side 
of leaves of a moderate quarto size, with 
a broad margin; if this be so, the Antiope 
is in this respect unique among ancient 
papyri; it seems doubtful whether the 
editor has sufficient evidence to warrant so 
unusual a conclusion. 

If he is right, the entire play must have 
occupied about twelve leaves of which we 
have nearly an entire one in Fragment C. 
The uncials are small and compactly written, 
the forms of letters being those which we 
meet in inscriptions of the early part of the 
fourth century. Of the other fragments, 
the only one to compare with the Antiope is 
that of the Phaedo from the same find ; ac- 
cording to the editors, the writing of the 
Phaedo is even more highly finished. 


(1) I think that in ll. 8, 9, of B we should 
fill up the lost beginnings by v® pév and od 
Sav respectively, and read 


vo pev Oaveiv det rad’ ev Huepas padet 
> 
ov & av tpdraia rodepiwv orjoats xXEpt. 


I am sorry to add another to the very small 
number of 2nd pers. sing. lst aor. optatives 
in -ais, but there seems to me no doubt about 
ornoas here. 
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(2) In B, 1. 13 I would prefer yjpavra to 
Mr. Bury’s oeipavra. 

(3) In B, 1. 15 Mr. Bury’s restoration is 
obscure, and disregards the evidence of the 
papyrus as to the last word. I would 
suggest 


it Aapmpos, dypav 7 evtvyH Oeins eunv. 
(4) In B, 1. 17 Mr. Bury again disregards 
the evidence which points rather to 


‘ , , > A , , 
7a Aowrd o ei py Sogdoar TvpavviKor. 


(5) In C, 1. 13 I am afraid to say what 1 
believe to be the origin of the words at the 
beginning and end of the line, and I shall 
wait till I see the papyrus or a facsimile. 
I would expect however to see éorevoe in 
place of éecev. 

(6) In C, 1. 21 the half-obliterated word 
is surely Cytytiés. 

(7) In C, 1. 43 "Iopyvov is probably a mis- 
take for Iopyjve. 

(8) In OC, 1. 44 I would restore as follows : 

ov piv xepav Td Tvedp’ ex Toepiwv AaBuv. 

(9) In C, 1. 49 of course TE...MNAI may 
represent a proper name, but it seems more 
likely that it is either a mistake for orépepvat, 
a bye-form of orepéuvios vouched for in 
ancient lexica, or else is from répapvos, a 
word differently glossed in some lexica, but 
apparently also glossed as tynAds. 

(10) Perhaps 1. 50 begins with déuovre. 

(11) In C, 1. 61 the lost letters may be 
restored in any number of ways; as édegev 
dbéous, édeE’ dxpyorovs and the like, but it 
appears to me certain that the next line 
begins with és ofa and that the whole was 
perhaps 

és dw tarpos Soxodvtas ovk elvar Ards. 


(12) In C, 63 mdpeore seems to be a mis- 
take for wepieore. 

(13) In C, 1. 68 perhaps the lost letters 
are 8? wewGeis, and in the next line it is 
pretty plain that the three last words are 
i” odca vis, though opinions may differ as to 
the word before iva. 

W. G. RUTHERFORD. 


(Hermathena, No. xvii.) 


Prorrssor Manarry’s publication of this 
papyrus (to be followed, one would fain hope, 
by a facsimile) yields ‘delightful employ- 
ment ’—to use his own words—to those who 
like the game of irresponsible guess-work. 
And when the guesses have been heaped 
together, and it is known where they jump, 


it will be time to cease from guessing and to 
begin the sober work of criticism. It is in 
the spirit thus indicated that the following 
remarks are offered by one who does not 
much believe in the possibility of restoring 
mutilated texts. 

I agree with Professor Mahaffy’s later 
judgment in thinking that the right order 
is B, A, C. 

Fr. B.—The first part of this fragment 
seems to be addressed, not to Antiope, but 
to Zethus ; and, though the conjecture may 
seem violent, I imagine a line to have 
dropped out between 9 and 10. This is an 
accident to which the habit of writing in 
double columns was very apt to lead. The 
following is an attempt to reconstruct the 
passage on this hypothesis, taking advantage 
of Mr. Bury’s hints :— 


Amphion. 


pn Savood dé pnd’ drs hevéovpeba. 
paryy yap jpas Leds éyevvnoe trarip 
‘ > > ¢€ a > 4 »” 4 
TAnv ei wel Hav éxOpov avdpa teirerat 
ixtas 6¢ mavtws eis Toodvde TUpopas 
LA > 2Q7 3h > , > 4 
wor ovd av expvyouev ei Bovdoiucba 
dipkys vewpés aiwa pi) Sodvar dikyv. 
> “ 

pévovor 8 jpiv eis 760° Epyerar TUX 
“er” a A _agy se , 
ws 7) Oaveiv Set 7Hd ev Hyepas pace 
HToL TpoTrata ToAEuiwv GTHTaL xXEpi. 
[zpos watépa 8’, ei xpy warép’ ayew os éxvomus 
eynpev ottw pntép, eavda Trade" 

‘ ro «a ‘ ‘ 7f/ 4 4 
ov 8’, ds Td Aapmpov aib€pos vates wédov, 
mov torovrov: My yapeiv pey 7déws 
yupavra 8 elvar cots réxvors dvoeAy’ 
ov yap kadov 760’, GAAG cvppayeiv pido. 
vav 8 ovv pds aypav y' edruxns ein Aypyy, 
Lid 9 »* 4 
ows EAwpev avdpa dvaceBéorarov, 
ws Tov pioet xpi) Sogdca TvpavviKdv. 


Fr. A (left column) contains a conversa- 
tion between Lycus and Amphion, at which 
Zethus is also present. They have induced 
the tyrant to come in search of Antiope, 
and are now decoying him into the cottage 
in which the ambush is prepared. They 
feign that they themselves are dead, and 
that some harmless strangers within the 
house can give him the information which 
he seeks. His body-guard is to be left 
outside. The first line concludes a descrip- 
tion of Antiope which is calculated to whet 
the resolution of Lycus to destroy her. 


Amph. ...ras 8) rovavras jdopat Kaivw eye. 
Lye. oix doparés 708’ elas, dvOpwre, orvyos. 
Amph. dpav Set tu Keivous § old ey teOvynxdras. 
Lyc. adds ap’, eirep oloba, tagwpecba viv. 
Amph. pn taéw addAnv 7) dopwv oteixew éow 

év olowep Heis Kai mpiv oixotpev, Séve. 
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Lyc. miss ovv rayuor’ dv rods E€vovs Wop’ eyo ; 
Amph. <i rovad aeins Sopvddpors ew oréyys. 
Lyc. ot & ovv adéeivras, kai pévw dvotv rapa. 
Amph, ra ound. 8 jpeis Kai od Onoopev Kadds. 
Lyc. mocov tr tAnGds iow oi Févor ; Eye. 
Amph. ratpoi ye’ xovx éxovow év xepow BeéXy. 
Lyc.  tpeis dv ov ppovpotre wavtaxy Tétpas 


Amph, éya dt maida Nuxréws éup xepi 
papyw: ad 8 av d€xou0" Kal Tax’ eiverat. 

Fr. A (right column). 

When Lycus and the brothers have gone 
within, the Chorus converse with Antiope, 
who has here entered. In the well-known 
manner they interrogate her concerning her 
intercourse with Zeus. More than this it 
would be rash to affirm, except that ce in 
1. 6 is the beginning of ceuvov or cerrov and 
that xpyo in 1. 10 should be divided yp7 o’. 
I may suggest however for 1. 25 zaidas de 
tovs Zyvos ye THs Tpéets, yivat ; 

I have little fresh to offer concerning 
Fr. C. [left column] except that some use 
might be made of the scholion on Eur. Hipp. 
67 (quoted by Nauck) to the effect that a 
second chorus was employed in this play. 
For 1. 6 I conjecture vevpeav orévos Bpoxowwt 
xataAaBeiv. And I do not see why émuze- 
goto’ édabev should not be read in ll. 13, 14. 
For 1. 20 I conjecture éxuavOdvors av ws taxos 
VEKp@V Uo. 

Fr. C (right column) offers little scope for 
conjecture, and it is ill gleaning after 
M. Henri Weil. 

But may I suggest for ll. 49, 50, 51— 


meTpat Tépepvat povoiky KnAovpevat 
depas Se pytpos cis veovpy’ edwdia 
XpvoeorevKtov TexTOvwv Oyoe xEpi. 


a7 , > Ud 
evovupov KéAevOov eSoppwpevous 
Hpi o, avak “Apuduov, &d, yds 5€é cou 
oo 0 eis ratpway éotiav Terpwpevw 

, en Wn > , »” 

totyap vov ipets, Znbe kapdiwv avag 
ppaly Tov év TO tpdabev ayépwxov Biov 
wevdy de Adoxew Os av arapvycy Tabe. 

e , ca , > , 
] wamros tov mpoacbe eEyynocato 

[Line lost. } 

TEAG* vexpod dé TOvd axavora Aeiava 
af > a > 9 , , 
didtov eis Tov GPEAHMA yypdpwv 

e *¢ / ‘ ee > 4 
petOpors Bp€xovea rods évovtas éx Avis 
ns On avy ees wavTeAGs povapxiav, 

9 ‘ x / if » 
ovTw ov pev KéKAnoo Kadpeious ava€, 
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Zethus with his plough is to describe the outline of the new city. 





And for 1. 62— 


> 4 ‘ a > > , 
éoedpnoe, piv Soxodvras ov« elvar Ards. 


And for 1. 68— 
‘Eppy tOopevos. 


The following are mere guesses :— 

1. 43. ywpeire ravres: dor & iopyvod mapa. 
1. 44. ob peév wédov topvevpa! modcuiwv AaBov. 
[Line dropped 1] 

Zi ws mpocirov...6' dpdion. 
[Line dropped. } 


Nauck’s fragment 225— 
ZnOov pev édOetv x.7.d. 


would seem to be from a different play. 

In the speech of Lycus which ends Fr. C 
several lines appear to be lost, and it is not 
impossible that here, towards the colophon, 
though the arrangement has been different 
hitherto, the two columns may have con- 
tained alternate lines. The scribe may have 
miscalculated the space at his command and 
tried to save a sheet of papyrus. Observe 
that the portion to which this applies occu- 
pies an equal number of lines in either 
column (viz. 13). In that case the broken 
lines 27-35 of C (left column) would belong 
to Lycus and not to Hermes. On this, 
which I admit to be a bold supposition, I 
have attempted the following reconstruc- 
tion :— 








Avk. & 7oAN’ deAmra Leds tHeis Kad’ jpépar. 
eg’, dreipywv tTacd aBovdias éuas 
eoeppyee, mpiv doxodvtas ov« elvar Avs. 
mapeore kal bi a Gxpe pnveTyns xpévos 
Acipew pev pas, odgv de pyrép’ edrvyeiv, 
ire viv Kparuiver’ dvr’ énov Tho8e xOoves 
AaBovre Kadpov oKiTTpa" my yep agiav 
opov mpooriGnor Zevs, € eyo TE ow Au 
“Epp mOopevos “Apeos eis Kpivay Bade 
yovaixa Oayas: Tod’ Grws évoica. vis 

vac potce reyyy media @nBaias x9oves, 

Aipxn Tpos dvopav o torépwv KexAnpevn. 

Avw 8é veixyn Kai Ta mpiv wempaypeva. 

Lewis CaMPBELL. 
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NOTES. 


Mr. Cecit Torr deals severely with Prof. Mahaffy 
(Classical Review, vol. v. p. 56), for various inaccura- 
cies in his Greek World under Roman Sway. Is he 
quite certain of his own accuracy ? He says, ‘ Leucon 
had not bestowed gifts of corn’ [on the Athenians] : 
if he will refer to Leptines, § 33, he will find the 
distinct assertion that two years before the date of 
that speech, @.¢. in B.C. 357--6, Leucon sent a very 
large present of grain to supply the wants of the 
Athenians in a ‘ bad year.’ Strabo, p. 311, also men- 
tions a large present [of 2,100,000 medimni], which 
may possibly, and indeed probably, be identified with 
the present mentioned by Demosthenes. 

W. Hosuovse. 


My statement was accurate. Mr. Hobhouse mis- 
apprehends both the passages that he cites. 

Demosthenes, in Lept. 31, says that Leucon allowed 
ships bound for Athens a priority in loading corn ; 
and consequently, 33, let the Athenians have plenty 
in a year when other nations could not get enough. 
Isocrates says the same thing, 7’rapez, 57, but more 
plainly. The corn was not given. 

Strabo, vii. 4, 6, says that in former times corn was 
largely exported from the Crimea to Greece ; for in- 
stance, Leucon exported 2,100,000 medimni from 
Theodosia to Athens. Leucon did not hold Theodosia 
for many years, and this is probably the aggregate of 
his exports of corn from that port to Athens during 
those years, There was no gift. Cc. T. 


* * 
* 
EvripipEs, Bacchae 506.— 
(Dionysus and Pentheus speaking). 


, avd we ph Seiv owppovav ob sHppoor. 
. ym be Seiv ye nupidrepos oéder. 

. ov olo® & te Gis od8 Spas 08% boris el. 
. MevOevs ’Ayavns mais matpds 8 ’Exlovos. 
. evdvaruxijoa totvoy’ émirhderos el. 


It is needless to enumerate the conjectures that 
have been made on |. 506. The first part of the line 
has been amply defended ; the only difficulty lies 
in the last three words. The simplest correction 
hitherto proposed is Elmsley’s @@ for of. But (1) 
it is difficult to see what accident or purpose could 
have substituted o#@ for #6’, and (2) there is no sense 
in ér: here. The point of the remark of Dionysus is 
explained in his next reply to Pentheus (1. 508). 
He means to say that Pentheus does not understand 
the tragic significance of his name. 00d dpas 26” 
Sorts ef would imply that there was a time in the 
past when Pentheus really knew ‘who he was.’ 
Moreover the direct form of Pentheus’ statement of 
his name and parents seems hardly natural without 
some direct interrogation going before. ‘ Pentheus 
son of Agave and Echion’ presumes a catechetical 
question, ‘ What is your name?’ 

The reading, which I propose for consideration, 
involves the change of only a single letter and 
carries with it an explanation of the corruption in 
the MSS. 


ovr ola @ 8 re Cis obd SpGs—obros, ris ef ; 


Dionysus abruptly changes his reflexion into the 
form of a direct question, for the purpose of making 
Pentheus pronounce his ownill-omened name. Thou 
knowest not what thy life is made of nor seest thou— 
tell me, sir, who art thou? At dpés the actor suddenly 
turns full face to Pentheus. (For odros, heus tu / in 
tragedy see Liddell and Scott.) 


The corruption arose simply froma wrong dividing 
of the last words 


OYTOCTICE! 


ovros comes so unexpectedly that a copyist might 
well have paused. dors ef seemed obvious, and o¥@ 
for ofr’ was a natural consequence. 
J. B. Bury. 
* % 
& 


EvuripivEs, Electra 797. 

TovTOV Mev ody weDeioay Ex wecou Adyov. 

The explanations of é« uéoou in this passage given 
by Paley and Weil are unsatisfactory. 

Paley translates ‘apart from the company ; in 
private conference with the king.’ This meaning is 
both difficult to extract from the words, and un- 
suitable to the context. The colloquy between 
Orestes and Aegisthus was evidently open, and heard 
by both the messenger and the several attendants. 

Weil’s words are ‘ we@évar Adyor x wéaov, e medio 
auferre sermonem, laisser un discours, abandonner 
un sujet de conversation.’ There are at least two 
objections to this interpretation. Firstly, it hardly 
suits the context. In the preceding words Orestes 
had consented to take part with Aegisthus in the 
sacrifice, in the words immediately following the 
details of the preparations for the sacrificial rites are 
given, and it would be very strange to introduce this 
latter description with the observation that ‘they 
had dismissed the subject.’ Secondly, pe@sévar Adyov 
usually means not ‘to discontinue’ a speech but ‘to 
utter’ it : see for example Hippol. 499 obx) ovyxaroets 
ordua, Ka wh pedhoeis abOis ainxtotous Adyous; Ib. 
1202 axwBapiv Bpduov pebijxe ppieddn Kade. 
Herod. 6, 29 Mepoida yA@ooay perels xataunvier 
éwutdév. The addition of é« wécov might of course 
alter the meaning of the words pe@sévar Adyor, but 
the common use of the latter expression throws grave 
doubt on Weil’s explanation. 

Perhaps we should read eis uéoov, ‘thus they spoke 
for all to hear,’ ‘in the hearing of all.’ This gives 
the required sense, for we are told that the attend- 
ants forthwith began to prepare for the sacrifice, 
implying that they had heard the conversation, and 
it also shows how the messenger (who is here speaking) 
came to know what had passed between Orestes and 


Aegisthus. The confusion between |C and K is too 


common to need illustration. Though the phrase eis 
péoov (Aéyew, mporiOéva etc.) is most commonly used 
where a discussion or contest is implied, yet it is also 
found where merely an announcement is conveyed or 
a statement made public, as for example Pindar 
Fragm. 171 nadrGév pev dv poipdy re reprvav és pévov 
Xph wavTt Aag Serxvivat - ef SE Tis dvOpdraics Oedaboros 
arAdra Kaxétas mpootixn, Tavtay oxdre: Kpbmrety 
otxev. 

If é« péoov be retained it should not be taken 
closely with peGeivay as Weil proposes, but should be 
translated simply ‘in the midst.’ The Greeks say 
‘they spoke thus from the midst’ where we would 
say ‘in the midst,’ just as they say ‘to fight from 
horseback (4p trmwy pdxecOa)’ instead of ‘on 
horseback.’ For very remarkable examples of this 
use of prepositions implying motion even with verbs 
that exclude the idea of motion see the passages 
quoted by Professor Jebb on Antigone 411, e.g. Li. 
14, 1538°Hpn*: orao’ é& OvAdprroio. 

Hartung conjectures év péoy, but the ductus 
litterarum seems to favour eis péoor. 

Cuarues H. KEENE. 
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Tuve. II. 4, 4.—yuvainds dovons méAexuv AabdvTes 
kal diaxdWavres Toy moxAdv eEjABov ob moAAo!. Stahl 
reads [AaOévres nal]: Herw. Aaddyres [kal]: Cl. 
proposes Aa@dvyres karadiaxdyavres. Read yuvainds 
dovons wéAcxuy Kal diaxdpavres Thy poxAdv Aabdytes 
e&jAGov. For the want of symmetry in dotens kal 
diaxdWayres, cf. Kriiger Gr. Gr. 56, 14, 2. For the 
two participles diaxdpayres, Aaddytes, the firsttemporal, 
the second defining the nature of the finite verb, see 
Hache, de Participio Thucyd. Extrema Pars, p. 3. 

E. C. MARCHANT. 
7? 


Cicero, ad Atticum, i. 16 § 13. 


Sed heus tu! videsne consulatum illum nostrum 
quem Curio antea dmo0éwow vocabat, si hic factus 
erit, fabam mimum faturum? Qua re, ut opinor, 
piAocopynréov, id quod tu facis, et istos consulatus 
non flocci facteon. The meaning is that if a certain 
worthless Afranius got elected, the Roman consulship, 
once called by Afranius an dmro0éwois, would now be 
the reverse. The words fabam mimum are generally 
believed to be corrupt. If so the word amro@éwou, to 
which they are plainly contrasted, makes it probable 
that they are a corruption of a Greek word. This 
hypothesis accounts for the corruption, and is borne 
out by giAocopnréov and facteon immediately suc- 
ceeding. Further, while faba in Latin seems to have 
no political signification, xiayos in Greek is the 
regular word used of elections by lot, as opposed to 
those by ballot. 

I would suggest therefore cvauioudy for fabam 
mimum. We should get first cuamismum with faba 
written as a gloss above the first part of the word : 
next faba would be written for cua: and by an easy 
process, fabam mimum would be evolved frum faba- 
mismum. With regard to the omission of the s, the 
various readings nummum, and minimum, and the 
traces of an erasure in m in the place where the s 
would occur are to be noticed. 

The word xvayioudy, which does not occur elswhere, 
need not be objected to in a writer like Cicero. It is 
a natural formation, and likely in late Greek to 
displace the formations from -evw, which classical 
writers used exclusively in the required sense. 
Plutarch in a doubtful passage has xvauiords = 
KvapeuTos. 

The sense seems satisfactory, if the emendation be 
not considered too violent: ‘But mark me now! 
do you see that our glorious Roman consulship, once 
called by Curio a deification, will, if Afranius is 
elected, bea mere lottery. Under the circumstances, 
I think we had better follow your example, and 
become philosophers, without troubling our heads 
about such things as consulships.’ 


* * 
* 


PANDITUR INTEREA DOMUS OMNIPOTENTIS OLYMPI. 
—Verg. Aen. x. 1. 

Most commentators, from Servius down, interpret 
this line as meaning that another day had dawned, 
and that it was on the third day of the siege that 
the gods met in council. But there are several con- 
siderations that make against this view. 

(1) If there is a night between the events of Book 
ix. and Book x., it is a complete blank. The only 
Vergilian parallel to such a blank, that is worth 
considering, occurs between Books x. and xi. ; and 
there the circumstances are essentially different. 
The beleaguered garrison has now been relieved ; 
Turnus has fled, and the hero next in importance is 
slain: so that the imagination readily pictures a 
suspension of hostilities and an interval of well- 





earned rest, when the following dawn is announced. 
In the present case however it is the second night of 
active siege, following an eventful first night, when, 
in the absence of any statement to the contrary, both 
parties might have been expected to be on the ex- 
treme alert—and we feel the want of incident. It is 
difficult to believe that Vergil, who usually heralds 
the approach of evening with some circumstance, 
should have passed over such a night absolutely 
without remark, How he does deal with a night of 
siege, when he wishes to avoid repetition, may be 
gathered from x. 146 sgg., where, after telling us 
that the fighting was over for the time being, he 
occupies our attention with other matters until the 
morrow’s sun rises (256). 

(2) When Vergil formally begins a day he com- 
monly names the goddess of dawn, and invariably 
emphasises the accession of light. If x. 1, without 
a syllable of luminous import, is ‘an impressive 
phrase for daybreak,’ it is the only phrase of the 
kind in the Aeneid. 

(3) There appears to be no good reason, poetic or 
other, why Jupiter should have deferred convening 
the assembly until the third day. In x. 6 sqq. he re- 
monstrates with the gods for being still at strife. The 
remonstrance would have come with greater force 
and fitness at the supreme juncture on the second 
day. I think Jupiter’s language in x. 107 sqq. (hodic 
...eworsa) decidedly in favour of the second day. 

(4) As a description of a whole day’s siege, x. 118 
-45 is inadequate and even weak. Why should 
Vergil have perpetrated such an anti-climax after the 
stirring events of the day before? It is to be noted 
in particular that Turnus does not appear at all in 
these lines, whereas Mnestheus is to the fore, elate 
with triumph. Referred to the afternoon of the day 
when the former was expelled from the Trojan camp 
exhausted, both facts are significant enough. The 
absence of the Rutulian hero requires explanation on 
any other hypothesis. 

The truth seems to be that x. 1 merely announces 
the throwing open of the council-chamber which 
Jupiter leaves in x. 117. In fixing the time at 
which this was done, let it be observed that in x. 
107 sqq. Jupiter declares emphatically that he will 
henceforth allow the fates to take their course 
without any interference from him between Turnus 
and Aeneas. Now in ix. 803 Jupiter did interfere to 
very good purpose, so that the council could not have 
met before that point. In the presence of interea at 
the beginning of Book x. it is natural to suppose 
that the council met immediately after; and that 
in fact the critical situation of the Trojans, which 
induced Jupiter to intervene in their behalf, impelled 
him at the same time toconvene and rebuke the gods. 
Venus’s language in x. 22, 23 is consistent with the 
supposition that Turnus was in the Trojan camp while 
she was speaking ; indeed it fits that supposition 
best, preceded as it is by the reference to Turnus’s 
earlier charioteering (apparently ix. 691). We need 
not suppose with Heyne that this council was held 
towards evening. If x. 118-45 is descriptive of the 
close of the second day, as I believe it to be, the 
council can hardly have met later than the early 
afternoon. It is to be remembered that the Rutuli 
had commenced the attack at day-break (ix. 459), so 
that they would have had the whole morning for the 
events described in the latter half of Book ix. I 
infer Vergil’s idea to have been that the gods met 
about the middle of the second day, and that mean- 
while (interea x. 118) the battle continued raging. 

Aeneas would thus return to the camp about twenty- 
four hours after the death of Nisus and Euryalus. 


WALTER J. EVANns. 

















CAPER p. 103 K.—The contraction for autem 
(hautem) commonly found in Irish and Anglo-Saxon 
MSS., viz. A with a small curved stroke like a ¢ 
rising from the shoulder of the letter, has been pro- 
ductive of many corruptions in Latin MSS. Here is 
a new instance from Caper: Orthographia (Keil, vol. 
vii. p. 103): ste militis puer galearius recte dicitur : 


nam galearia soloccismus est. non est puer galearia: 
nam pueram sic rite voces: puer est galearius t hic a 
soloecus. Read puer galearius autem asoloccus. The 
best MS. omits es¢. 

W. M. Liypsay, 


* * 
* 


Mereuyixwors.—lIt is stated in the last edition of 
Liddell and Scott that this word ‘seems to be of no 
authority,’ but it will be found in the Exc. Vat. of 
Diodorus p. 29, or Book x. 6 of the edition of Vogel 
in the Teubner series ; “Ors 5 Mudaydpas pereupuxwow 
eddtale Kal kpeopaylay ds arorpémaoy jyeiTo, mavTwy 
trav (~wv Tas Puxas wera Odvaror eis Erepa (Ga Aéywr 
cio épxer Oat. 

J. H. Swainson, 
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‘STANKO : AN ILLUSTRATION IN OLD ENGLISH. 
‘Stanko’ is a grotesque name-growth from és rav 


Ko. 

It is, I think, noteworthy that there is handed 
down to us just such a name-growth—happily abor- 
tive—in English topographical nomenclature. 

£zx-eter is, it can scarce be doubted (despite of 
Horsley), the Zsca of Ptolemy (2. 3. 30). It is also, 
in all probability, the Zsea Dumnoniorum of the 12th 
and 15th Itineraries. It is said by Roger Hoveden, 
in whose time (that of Henry II.) Cornish was still 
a living language, to have had in British the same 
name as Caerleon-on-Usk, namely Caerwisc, which, 
says he, meant ‘ civitas aquae.’ 

Its first post-Roman appearance is in Willibald’s 
Vita Bonifactt. There it appears as Adescancastre 
(Pertz’s reading, in Mon. Germ. Hist. tom. ii. p. 835, 
from the Carlsruke MS.), with the variants Adestan- 
castre, Adestcancastre, and Ad escan castre. This last 
form reveals what one may call the scaffolding of the 
denomination. ‘Ad’ is evidently the Old English at. 


J. HoskyNns-ABRAHALL. 





MONTHLY RECORD. 


GREECE. 


Megalopolis.—The results of the recent excavations 
of the theatre here have conclusively proved the 
existence of a Greek stage, in addition to the Roman 
one, and therefore Dr. Dorpfeld’s theory will not hold. 
Its date is not yet finally ascertained, but as inscrip- 
tions have been discovered in the auditorium dating 
from the fourth century B.c., the presumption is that 
the stage is of the same date.! 

The portion of the Edict of Diocletian discovered 
here by the British School at Athens has been edited, 
with a commentary, by Mr. W. Loring. The chief 
points of interest in it are as follows: (1) the date of 
the Edict is fixed by the number of the consulships 
and tenures of the Tribunicia potestas assigned to its 
promulgators, as the last quarter of the year A.D. 301 ; 
(2) in form it is an edictum ad provinciales, i.e. the 
provincials are directly addressed ; (3) the Edict is 
for the whole Empire; (4) the sums named are 
maximum, not fixed prices ; (5) wilful disobedience 
of the Edict was punishable by death or deportation ; 
(6) the result of the Edict is mentioned by Lactan- 
tius (a contemporary writer) De Mortibus Persecu- 
torum, ch. 7 ; (7) the prices are reckoned in denarii, 
with the symbols ¥, ¥, and c), This denarius is 
the copper coin of the later empire, and equivalent 
to sty of the solidus (cf. Bull. Corr. Hell. 1885 p. 
222 sqq.); (8) the only weights and measures occurrin 
in this portion of the inscription are the poun 
(Alrpa), the ounce (éyx/a), the modius, and the mile 
(uetAcov) ; (9) evidently there was no authorised Greek 
version of the Edict; hence the variation in the 
wording of the different copies, etc. 


THE AEGEAN SEA. 


Lesbos, —Koldewey’s excellent publication Die 
Antiken Baureste der Insel Lesbos, 1890, gives a de- 





1 Journal of Hellenic Studies, vol. xi. pt. 2. 
pp. 294 sqq. 





tailed account of the results recently obtained here. 
At Mytilene little is left, beyond an aqueduct, and 
one stone of the theatre cn situ ; the plan of the city, 
however, has been successfully restored. Of the 
harbour, part of the walls have been found, and on 
the south side a harbour for triremes outside the city 
wall, opposite to the mainland, also the vavrnyla 
and Wioxrpa on the mainland. At Messa an Ionic 
pseudo-peripteral temple has been excavated, with 
8 x 13 columns and Doric antae, but little more 
than the foundations remain. At Kolumdado remains 
of an archaic temple have come to light, also a 
colonnade (Puchstein p. 58), on some of the square 
stones of which have been found the most ancient 
forms of clamps known. The site of Antissa is fixed 
on the north side of the island. At Arisba ancient 
walls have been discovered closely resembling those 
at Tiryns.* 
ASIA MINOR. 


Cilicia. —Mr. J. Theodore Bent’s excavations have 
produced the following results: At Anazarba walls 
of Roman work remain, but unfortunately they are 
too ruinous to allow of identifying sites, or recon- 
structing the plan of the town. There was probably 
a long colonnade through the centre of the town from 
Justinian’s gate, as was usual in Cilician towns. 
Ruins of the two aqueducts and other unimportant 
buildings remain. To the south of the mountains is 
a stadium three-quarters of a mile long, with rows 
of seats still discernible, cut in the rock ; in front of 
it isa Corinthian colonnade, at the back a promenade. 
Above the wall at the back are numerous rock-cut 
tombs and sarcophagi with inscriptions, late Roman 
and early Christian. To the north are traces of 
public buildings, including a theatre cut in the rock ; 
also several fallen columns, tombs, and bas-reliefs 
(one with figures of four nude athletes and a robed 
figure holding a chaplet and palm-branch). On the 
summit of the mountain is the Acropolis, the ruins 
being all of Armenian date. Further to the north 





2 Berl. Phil. Woch, January 24th. 
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are two cave-tombs, one with a relief of the three 
Erinyes. 

At Kars-Bazaar were found three stelae with 
inscriptions, and in the floor of a cottage a fine 
tesselated pavement, with a Christian inscription. 
This place is probably the ancient Flaviopolis, though 
there is no direct evidence. 

At Budroum it was impossible to make out accu- 
rately the line of the ancient walls. In the town 
was a long colonnade, with a double row of columns, 
820 yards in length, from the south gateway to the 
back of the theatre ; the columns are of blue and red 
conglomerate with Corinthian caps and Ionic bases. 
The theatre is of considerable size, later than that at 
Anazarba, and built, not cut out of the rock; the 
proscenium is sixty feet in length. Fifteen inscrip- 
tions have been found which identify the site as 
Hieropolis, the seat of the worship of Artemis Perasia. 
Close to the colonnade in the centre of the town are 
foundations of the fepdv and temenos of the temple of 
Artemis Perasia, as the inscription on a stelé dug up 
there shows.! 

EGYPT. 


Mr. Petrie’s excavations in the Fayum have 
brought to light some very interesting examples of 
early Greek pottery. Of these some were found in a 
tomb of 1100 B.c. at Kahun ; also ‘false amphorae’ 
and an archaic female figure in terra-cotta, ranging 
from 1400 to 1050 B.c. Other specimens go back 
even further, to 2500 B.c., with patterns of ‘ Aegean’ 
origin ; some of these have incised patterns ona black 
ground, resembling the early Italian ‘bucchero ’-ware. 
These would seem to be products of the wave of 
Graeco-Libyan conquest which swept over Egypt from 
time to time.? 


Journal of Hellenic Studies, vol. xi. pt. 2. October 
90. 
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1. The Alkmene-vase formerly in Castle Howard. 
A. 8S. Murrray. (Two Plates). 

Mr. Murray agrees with Engelmann in interpreting 
the principal scene as representing Alkmene taking 
refuge on an altar to escape the wrath of Amphitryon, 
Antenor setting fire to a pyre erected in front of the 
altar, and Zeus sending a storm by the agency of the 
Hyades to extinguish the fire. He regards it as a 
production of Southern Italy, about 350—300 B.c. 

2. Recent discoveries in Eastern Cilicia. J. T. 
Bent. (With Map). Also, Inscriptions from the 
same. E. L. Hicks. 





1 Journal of Hellenic Studies, vol. xi. pt. 2, p. 231. 
* Journal of Hellenic Studies, vol. xi. pt. 2, p. 271. 
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8. Collection of Ancient Marbles at Leeds. E. L. 
Hicks. (With Plate). 

Most of these are inscribed ; one of them bears a 
document relating to a dispute between Paros and 
Naxos. Thecollection contains two richly ornamented 
marble doors. 

4, Egyptian Bases of Greek History. W. M. 
Flinders Petrie. (With Plate). 

5. The Making of Pandora. A. H. Smith. (Two 
Plates), 

An interpretation of the sculptured drum from the 
later Artemision at Ephesos. The seated figure on 
the extreme right is Zeus; at the extreme left is 
Hephaistos, leaning on a stick as in the Parthenon 
frieze ; in the middle, Pandora, as if just starting on 
a journey, not stiff as on the vases. The remaining 
figures are deities bestowing their gifts ; next to Zeus 
is probably Hera, or possibly Peitho (cp. Hes. Op. et 
Di. 73); on either side of Pandora are Eros and 
Hermes. The former is represented in his dark and 
grievous aspect (Hes. Op. 1. 65); the mouth of 
Hermes is open as if breathing the gift of speech into 
her (Hes. Op. 1. 79). The relief is perhaps copied 
from that by Pheidias on the base of the Parthenos 
statue. Pandora is equivalent to the Asiatic Artemis ; 
hence her appropriateness in this case. 

6. Two Greek Reliefs. G. C. Richards, 

He identifies the Charites-relief on the Akropolis 
at Athens by means of a similar inscribed relief in the 
Naples Museum. The name of the smaller figure in 
the latter case is Telonnesos, therefore the Akropolis- 
group was probably a votive offering from that place. 

7. Fourteenth-Century Tachygraphy. T. W. Allen. 
(Two Plates). 

8. The Theatre at Megalopolis. E. A. Gardner 
and others. 

9. A New Portion of the Edict of Diocletian from 
Megalopolis. W. Loring. 

10. Orphic Myths on Attic Vases. C. H. Smith. 

He notes the connexion between the myths of 
Zagreus and the Kabeiroi, and the mixture of the 
solemn and dignified with the ribald and grotesque, 
as on the vases from the Kabeirion at Thebes. 

Berlin Philotogische Wochenschrift. January 24. 

Review of Studien zur Aphrodite von Melos. C. 
Haeberlin. Gottingen. 1889. 

He suggests on aesthetic grounds that the right 
hand covered the line of demarcation between the 
drapery and the nude part of the body, and considers 
that the apple was not the ‘ meed of fairest’ but the 
ordinary attribute of the goddess, On the coins of 
Magnesia Aphrodite appears with a sceptre and apple, 
with the inscription ’"Agpo. MnAela Mayvfrwv. This 
might well be a reproduction of the statue. 

H. B. WALTERS. 


ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE ‘HOUSE AT DELOS.’ 


Srupents of Greek antiquities are familiar 
with the ground-plan of an alleged house at 
Delos, as also with the elevation of its ves- 
tibule. The original sponsors for this in- 
teresting edifice are Guhl and Koner, who, 
in their Leben der Griechen und Rémer § 22, 
say that its discoverers took it improbably 


for a public bath. Turning to the list of 
illustrations at the end of the volume, we 
learn that the plan and view given are taken 
from the third volume of the Jonian Anti- 
quities. Winckler (Die Wohnhéuser der 
Hellenen, p. 74) respectfully records Guhl 
and Koner’s opinion. With Durm (Die 
Baukunst der Griechen, p. 240) the building 
has become simply ‘das bekannte Haus in 
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Delos.’ And now in the new edition of 
Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities, p. 659, we 
read : ‘In the Ionian Antiquities is figured 
a Greek house at Delos, of which a ground- 
plan is given by Guhl and Koner.’ 

The only archaeologist, so far as I am 
aware, who has ventured to throw doubts 
on this monument is M. Pierre Paris. In 
the Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique, 
1884, p. 474, he says: ‘Je dois avouer que, 
malgré mes recherches dans I’ile de Délos, je 
n’ai rien trouvé de cette construction. Le 
volume anglais [ des “ Ionian Antiquities ”] 
n’existe, 4 ma connaissance, dans aucune 
bibliothéque d’Athénes ; la traduction alle- 
mande de Wagner ne parle pas de ce monu- 
ment, et le volume de planches ne contient 
pas celles qu’ont reproduites Guhl et Koner.’ 
He proceeds to point out some difficulties in 
the plan and concludes: ‘Tout cela prouve 
qu’étant méme admise l’existence de l’édifice, 
il faut se défier du plan.’ 

M. Paris’s failure to find the plan and 
view given by Guhl and Koner was due to 
the fact that the German translation of the 
Antiquities of Ionia, published in 1829, does 
not include the third volume (1840). But 
isit not a little remarkable that no other of 
the authorities cited above should have 
‘verified his reference’? Any one doing so 
would have found at once that the building 
in question was at Cnidus. As for the 
character of the building, the explorers 
offered the conjecture that it might have 
been a bath (p. 20). The only reason given 
by Guhl and Koner for disputing this 
is the moderate size of the building. Can 
they have read the text or examined the plan 
with sufficient care to discover that the 
dimensions were 190 ft. x 90 ft.? This 
gives an area much exceeding that of the 
small Thermae of Pompeii, excluding sur- 
rounding shops. Whatever the structure 
was, the notion that it was a dwelling-house 
has, at any rate, nothing to stand on. 

There isa veritable house at Delos, de- 
scribed by M. Paris in the article above 
quoted. Let us hope that we shall hear no 
more of the fictitious one. 

F. B. TarBet. 


————— 


Bibliotheque des Monuments Figurés Grecs et 
Romains. Vol. II. Peintwres des Vases 
Antiques recueillies par Millin et Millingen: 
publi¢ées et commentées par SALOMON 
Rernacu. Firmin-Didot et Cie. : Paris. 


Ir is only two years since I welcomed in this 
journal the inaugural volume of M. 8. Rei- 
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nach’s great scheme, which promises to be of 
extraordinary use in the work of study and 
teaching, by bringing within the range of 
the ordinary purse the indispensable yet 
often inaccessible collections of archaeolo- 
gical illustrations. The present volume con- 
tains reproductions of the 150 plates of 
ancient vases published in Millin’s two folio 
volumes Peintures de vases antiques vulgaire- 
ment appelés Etrusques, and of the 63 plates 
in Millingen’s Peintwres Antiques et Inédites 
de Vases Grecs. The reproductions are of 
good size, quite clear and distinct, and 
deserve high commendation. M. Reinach 
also writes an introduction of 142 pages 
(besides a preface of xv.), in which he ana- 
lyses or occasionally reproduces verbatim the 
text of the original authors, and gives every 
fact of permanent value that has been stated 
by them ; while he also quotes enough to 
show the style and character of their writing. 
But this statement is far from exhausting 
the merits of the work, and the labour that 
has been spent on it. What has been said 
proves that the owner of this volume is for 
ordinary practical work as well off as if he 
had the costly original volumes ; but I may 
add that the worker who already possesses 
the originals will find it advisable also to 
possess the reproduction. Millin’s drawings 
are often inaccurate, and M. Reinach often 
makes most important corrections in his in- 
troduction. The latter also discusses the in- 
terpretation of the subjects from the modern 
point of view, traces as far as possible the 
history of each vase (a task which in many 
cases must have involved great labour), 
states clearly how much remains unknown in 
regard to it, and gives a list of other refer- 
ences to and reproductions of each vase. In 
many pages of the introduction one is struck 
by other indications of the wide range of M. 
Reinach’s knowledge, and of the information 
that he gives on many other points besides 
those just enumerated. For example, on 
pp. 6, 7 we find a very full account of the col- 
lection of the Chateau Malmaison and of the 
unfinished publication, of which only a single 
copy of Livr. I. is known to M. Reinach. 
We should be glad to know if a copy exists 
in the British Museum or the Bodleian. 
The list of references in subsequent litera- 
ture will often be found very useful, and 
especially so by novices in the subject: such 
a list cannot of course be made complete by 
any single man, and is in the case of import- 
ant vases impossible from their very number. 
In cases where subsequent references give 
important additional information, this is 
stated by M. Reinach (e.g. the form of the 
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vase) ; occasionally even a second more com- 
plete representation of the picture is given. 
All the new information contained in the in- 
troduction is expressed in a direct and 
simple style which adds to its usefulness ; 
and, while the faults of the two old writers 
are plainly stated, all is done so obviously 
for the sake of usefulness, not of vain-glory, 
that the work will, if I am not mistaken, 
add greatly to the reputation of both Millin 
and Millingen. A series of indices adds to 
the usefulness of the volume, which assures 
to the Bibliothéque des Monuments Figurés a 
place in the list of ‘indispensable and acces- 
sible’ works not merely for archaeologists, 
but for all true scholars. The current idea, 
that works like this are only for archaeo- 
logists, and that the literature of Greece is 
for scholars alone, cannot continue much 
longer to impede the progress of classical 
studies in England. 

I can only hope that Vol. ITI. may soon 
appear, and that (as some prospect was held 
out in the preface of Vol. I.) it may be the 
inaccessible Antiquités dw Bosphore Cimmé- 
rien, of which only two hundred copies were 
printed. The popular account recently trans- 
lated by M. Reinach from the Russian of 
Prof. Kondakof and Count J. Tolstoi by its 
profuse illustration only brings home more 
vividly to us the value of the great work. 

W. M. Ramsay. 


THE British Museum has lately acquired a marble 
stelé, sculptured with a relief of a draped female 
figure and inscribed ’Emvydva Mooxlwvos MetAnota. 
This stelé has had a curious history. In the seven- 
teenth century it was seen at Athens by Spon, and 
copied by him. From that source the inscription 
has been repeated by Boeckh (C.J.G. 706), Kuma- 
nudes (Epigr. Epitumb. 2121), and in the Corpus 
Inser. Aitic. (iii. 2660). Among the drawings of 
Fourmont in the Bibliothéque at Paris Prof. Conze 
tells me there is a sketch of this stelé. How or at 
what time it reached this country is not known. All 
that has been ascertained is that the stelé was found 
— — ago when digging foundations at 67 New 
Bond Strect. It was lying 15 feet below the surface. 
The probability is that some English traveller had 
brought it from Athens in the last century, and that 
it had been lost sight of in the course of building 
operations, like some of the marbles of Lord Gilford. 
The stelé was next moved to the garden of a house at 
Hampstead, where I chanced to see and recognize it. 
The owner at once presented it to the — . 

A. S. M. 


PROPOSED EXCAVATIONS AT CHESTER. 


THE necessity for reform in the excavation of ancient 
sites in Britain, and especially in the publication of 
the results obtained, has long been evident; Prof. 
Pelham’s article in the Classical Review for Feb. 
1891, p. 74, wasa clear statement of the case, and 
pwc the defects of the system, or rather the want 


of system, that has hitherto obtained. What is 
most needed is that the scattered records of the 
Roman period of our history should be collected, 
and that investigations should be controlled and 
studied by scholars of experience and standing. 
While we are paying large sums of money for the 
prosecution of research abroad, our treasures at home 
are comparatively neglected, not so much because 
sufficient energy is wanting, but because hitherto the 
energy has been misdirected. 

It is therefore very satisfactory to welcome the 
scheme of which the prospectus has just been issued. 
It is signed by Professors Pelham and Middleton, 
Dr. John Evans, Mr. Haverfield, and others, and 
appeals for additional subscriptions to set on foot 
fresh explorations in the North Wall of Chester. 

It will be remembered that some repairs lately 
executed in this Wall resulted in the discovery of 
Roman inscriptions and sculptures, and a further ex- 
ploration started by the Chester Archaeological 
Society produced more inscriptions and sculptures. 
Of all the historic sites in England, none are so 
likely to aid our knowledge of Roman history as 
the Roman military centres, and it is well known 
that Deva was garrisoned by the Twentieth Legion 
from the earliest times until the end of the Roman 
occupation of our island. 

The exploration will begin in a part of the North 
Wall which is now under repair, in which a pre- 
liminary search has revealed inscribed and sculptured 
stones. It will ;be carried out by the City Surveyor, 
who conducted the former excavations to a successful 
issue. Inscriptions and sculptures found will be the 
property of the Corporation, and will be deposited, 
with those previously discovered, in the Grosvenor 
Museum at Chester. The results of the excavations 
biel be published by Prof. Pelham and Mr. Haver- 

eld. 


Several subscriptions have already been promised, 
and an appeal is now made for more. The work is 
necessarily more expensive than ‘digging,’ and the 
space which ought to be examined islarge. The pro- 
bability of finding inscriptions is, however, very 
great, and the work has claims on both patriotism 
and scholarship. 

Subscriptions may be sent to Prof. Pelham, 20 
Bradmore Road, Oxford, or to F. Haverfield Esq., 
Lancing College, Shoreham, Sussex. 


Annuaire de la Société frang. de Numismatique. 
July—Aug. 1890. 

W. Froehner. ‘Le nomesur les monnaies d’figypte.’ 
Contends that the types on the nome-coins of Egypt 
consist of personifications of each nome and do not, as 
usually supposed, portray the divinities worshipped 
in the nome. The nome-coins were struck at Alex- 
andria and not at the nomes themselves. (The no. 
for Sept.—Oct. contains no articles on ancient Numis- 
matics. ) 


Nov.—Dec. 1890. 


W. Froehner. ‘ Variétés Numismatiques.’ A new 
coin of Elagabalus. 


Numismatic Chronicle. Part iv. 1890. 

Arthur J. Evans, ‘Some new artists’ signatures 
on Sicilian coins.” Among these is the signature on a 
coin of Himera, issued circ. B.c. 470—450, of an en- 
graver Kimon, possibly the grandfather of the Kimon 
whose name appears on fine coins of Syracuse.— 
Warwick Wroth. ‘ Greek coins acquired by the 
British Museum in 1889.’ The total number of 
Greek coins acquired is 347 and the paper, which is 
accompanied by an autotype plate, describes the most 
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noteworthy specimens. A splendid didrachm of 
Sybrita in Crete, a new gold stater of Lampsacus 
(obverse, Head of Demeter) and a unique electrum 
stater of Mytilene inscribed MYT] are especially 
important additions to the national collection.— 
Reviews (by B. V. Head) of J. Evans’s ‘ Coins of the 
Ancient Britons (Supplement) ’ and of Svoronos’s 
Noplopara avddexra (reprinted from the Ephemeris, 
1890). ‘This part also contains Indexes to the last ten 
volumes of the ‘ Numismatic Chronicle.’ 
W. W. 


Revue Numismatique. Quatriéme trimestre. 1890. 


E. Babelon. ‘ Alabanda et Antioche, villes de 
Carie.’ Distinguishes the coins of Antioch on the 
Maeander froin those of Alabanda, a town which 
between the years B.c. 197 and 189 bore the name of 
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Antioch.—J. A. Blanchet. ‘ Remarques relatives aux 
signes gravés sur les Contorniates.’ 


Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik. Berlin. Band xvii., 
Heft 3 and 4, 1890. 

A. von Sallet. ‘Die Erwerbungen des Kéniglichen 
Miinzcabinets vom1 April 1888 bis 1 April 1889.’ 
The acquisitions include thirty-two Greek and fourteen 
Roman coins.—H. Dressel. ‘ Titikazos.’ This place 
was till now supposed to be unknown except through 
bronze coins of Imperial times. Dressel points out 
that it is mentioned several times in Galen in con- 
nexion with its wine which had certain medicinal 
qualities. Its site is not stated, but it may be 
inferred from these passages that it was either in 
Chios or on the coast of Asia Minor between Perga- 
mumand Smyrna. M. Waddington had conjectured 
that Titikazos was in Mysia (see Ramsay’s Hist. 
Geog. Asia Minor, p. 456). W. W. 





SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


American Journal of Philology. No. 43. 


October, 1890. 


On the articular infinitive in Polybius. Parti. E. 
G. W. Hewlett. More frequent in Polybius than in 
any classical author except Demosthenes. It occurs 
in P, 1628 times and the average frequency is higher 
in the excerpts than in the first five books. In the 
use of the art. infin. P. does not go beyond the limits 
fixed in Attic prose. The attempt of E. Lammert to 
remove every instance of the final genitive of the art. 
infin. from P. unsuccessful. The value of the Mediae 
(b, d, g) in Old Latinand Italic. R.S. Conway. Seeks 
to show that the mediae were either voiceless or whis- 
pered in pro-ethnic Italic. May they not have been so 
also in pro-ethnic Indo-European? The Codex Matri- 
tensis of Plutarch and Plut. Cic. 29. A. Gudeman. 
For 5:2 TéAAov Twds (Cod. Mat. add. Tapayrivov) G. 
conjectures 8:& KarvAAov thus bringing the poet into 
direct connexion with Clodia as her lover. Cod. 
Matr. shown to be = untrustworthy in proper 
names. In Ciris 471, 2 R. Ellis conjectures Ceos 
...Sunias for Venus...Sinius. Among the books re- 
viewed are Kawcynski’s Essai comparatif sur Vorigine 
et Uhistoire des rythmes, by F. M. Warren, ‘the most 
important single work on versification which has 
appeared in recent times.’ §S. Sobolewski, De prae- 
positionum usu Aristophaneo, and I. Itz, De vi et usu 
praepositionum él, werd, mapd, wept, mpds, brd apud 
Aristophanem, reviewed by Prof. Gildersleeve. The 
former enforces ‘ the great lesson of the faithfulness 
of the comic poet to the prose standard of his time’ ; 
the latter, apart from convenient statistics, does not 
further our knowledge. <A. Kiessling Q. Horatius 
Flaccus Part i., Odes and Epodes, 2nd edition, re- 
viewed by E. H. Spieker. ‘A decided improvement 
on what was in itself an excellent edition.’ There are 
brief mentions of Stock’s pro Roscio and Rutherford’s 
Greek Syntax. 





1891. 


THE new fragments of the Antiope of Euripides are 
mentioned in another column.—Among other papers 
are Sophoclea by R. Y. Tyrrell: 0.C. 547 nip’ Grads 
epdvevoa Kai bAeca, 702 Td pév Tis od veapds obde ynpas 
(partic.) | onudvrwp adidore: xept wépoas, 709 wédov (for 


Hermathena. No. xvii. 


x9ovds), 986 kovva (for TG v@), 1036 ay (for Sv), 1454 
émay pev (for MSS. érel nev: orépwv wev Hartung, 
Jebb) ; Ant. 343 aype7 (for &yer), 966 mapa dé Kuaveaty 
redder 5iddpas 0 ards | axtais Boowoplacw 5 Oppo 
&tevos | Saduvdnocds or weAdOwy Sidvuas aAds | axrais 
Booroplaci @ 5 Opnxav.—A. Palmer suggests in 
Juvenal, 1,151 vitiumst. eia! (for vitium stetit) ; 2,171 
bacae (for bracae) ; 2, 649 contoque (for scutoque) ; 
9,133 area maior | spe superest (for altera maior spes) ; 
14, 216 natura aemula nequitia est (for naturae mala 
nequitia est): Tibull. 1, 6, 73 ducarque capillis | in- 
merito propriis, proripiarque foras (for proprias... vias). 
—The same scholar gives a number of observations on 
the fragments of the Latin Scenic Poets.—F. H. M. 
Blaydes, Notae in T'heophrasti chwracteras.—J. B. 
Bury, Charles the Great and Irene :—suggests that I. 
deposed and blinded her son in 767 in order to replace 
him by a husband—Charles the Great. This was the 
object of the embassy of 798. 


Theologische Quartalschrift. Hcerausgegeben 
von Koper, Funk, ScHanz, KEPPLER, BELSER. 
72 JAHRGANG. ‘Tiibingen, 1890. 


AmoncsT books reviewed (by Funk) we note: A. 
Miodonski, Anonymus adversus aleatores, maintains 
(against Harnack) that the treatise is a homily com- 

osed in Rome during the iii. century, possibly by 

ishop Melchiades (Miltiades) natione Afer.—A. Hil- 
genfeld, lib. de aleatoribus, attributes the book to one 
of the Novatian bishops of the iv. century, to 
Acesius 325, or his predecessor.—A. C. McGiffert, 
"AvTtBoaAyh Maxtaokov cal Slawvos *“lovd- 
alwv mpds wpdvaxdyv tiva edited with intro- 
duction and notes, a work of the v. century written in 
Egypt.—Holder, Inventio sanctae crucis, publishes 
the legend according to the oldest Latin MS. Cod. 
Paris. 2769, of the vi. or vii. century, together with 
a hymn on the holy cross composed in the vi. century, 
from the Reichenau MS. 244.—L. Duchesne, Origines 
du culte chrétien, gives a description and exposition 
of the catholic services, which were in use in the 
Western Church from the iv.—ix. centuries. 

II. A. Ehrhard, Zur christlichen Epigraphik. An 
account is given of De Rossi, Series codicwm in quibus 
veteres inscriptiones Christianae praesertim urbis Romae 
sive solae sive ethnicis admixtae descriptae sunt ante 
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saeculum xvi. 1888, and an explanation offered of the 
reasons which induced the Roman archaeologist to 
deviate from the plan, adopted in the earlier part of 
his great work, published thirty years before, Corp. 
inscript. christ. Urbis Romae 1857—61. Dr. Ehr- 
hard suggests (p. 185 note) a collection of inscriptions, 
less expensive than the folios of the Corpus, of inter- 
est to other than students of divinity, and corre- 
sponding to Dittenberger, sylloge inscr. graec. Lips. 
1883 and Wilimann, Exempla inscript. lat. Berlin 
1873.—Funk, Die Zeit der ersten Synode von Arles. 
A defence is set up for Aug. 314, as the date of the 
synod, against O. Seeck, who argued that Constan- 
tine, who defeated Licinius at Cibelae on the 8 Oct. 
314, could not have presided at Arles two months 
before. It is doubtful (F. points out) whether the 
emperor was really present; the letter which the 
synod sent to Pope Silvester makes no mention of 
the fact, as for instance the letter of the council of 
Nicaea does to the church of Alexandria (Socr. 1, 9). 
The books reviewed (by Funk) are: S. Brandt, Dual. 
Zusitze und dic Kaiseranreden bei Lactantius. The 
passages Instit. ii, 8; vii., 5; De opif. Dei c. 19, 
showing traces of manichaean doctrine as well as the 
speeches addressed to Constantine, are proved to be 
interpolations, dating from the end of the iv. century. 
—dJ. Dréseke, gesammelte patristische Untersuchungen, 
published before in various periodicals.—A. Jahn, 
Dionysiaca, adduces instances of ling. affinities that 
exist between D. Areopagita and the Platonists, es- 
pecially Proklus.—P. Baumgarten, Die Einheit des 
Hermas-Buches, defends the unity of H. against Hil- 
genfeld, supposes the work consisted of two indepen- 
dent books—the first book containing the Visions 
(Vis. ii—iv.), the second containing the Mandates 
and Similitudes—which were afterwards united.— 
E. Hiickstédt, Der Lehrbegriff des Hirten, furnishes a 
systematic exposition of the doctrine of Hermas, based 
on Harnack’s commentary.—P. Battifol, Stwdia Pa- 
tristica Fasc.’i., offers the first instalment of his 
studies on early Christian literature. The book before 
us publishes for the first time the Greek text of ‘the 
marriage of Joseph,’ a narrative of Jewish origin of 
the v. century, which was revised by a Christian 
writer. = 

III. Belser, Uber Johannes den Téufer. An 
account is given of the life of John the Baptist in 
accordance with the various statements contained in 
the Gospels. Amongst books reviewed (by Funk) we 
note: (1) J. Wilpert, Prinzipienfrage der christlichen 
Archaeologie, impugns the position taken up by Hasen- 
clever and Achelis in regard to symbolism of early 
Christian art.—(2) J. Fuhrer, Felicitasfrage, proves 
the acts of the martyrdom of Felicitas and her seven 
sons, assigned to the year 162, to be of far later date, 
and the legend itself to have sprung up from a con- 
fusion of the Roman martyrs of the 10 July, with 
that witness of the faith who suffered on the 23 
Nov. 

IV. P. Vetter, Der apokryphe dritte Korintherbrief. 
The apocryphal correspondence between St. Paul and 
the Corinthians is stated to have been composed in 
Syria, perhaps at Edessa, during the reign of king 
Abgar, as a polemical treatise against the gnostic 
Bardesanes. A translation of the letters is given 
as well as of a commentary, purporting to have been 
written by Ephraem Syrus (and drawn up certainly 
not later than 400 a.D.), which appears to have 
hitherto escaped the notice of editors. C. MERK. 


Jahresbericht des Philologischen Vereins 
zuBerlin. Feb.-March, 1890. 

Tue LITERATURE OF SALLUST, 1880-1890, by F. 
Schlee. [Comp. Classical Review ii, 25 foll.] 
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I. Editions. C. Sallusti Crispi bellwm Catilinae, 
bellum Jugurthinum, ete. A. Scheindler, 1883. The 
text generally follows Jordan. In the speeches and 
letters J. has undervalued Vat. 3864 (¥) which S. 
rightly prefers when it agrees with some other MSS. 
of class C or testimonies of grammarians. Bellum 
Catilinae und bellum Jugurthinum, Ign. Prammer, 
1886. The text founded on Dietsch’s fourth edition. 
The editor undertakes to remove all ‘ portenta’ and 
‘ prodigia’ from the text and to that extent removes 
Sallust himself (cf. Suet. gram. 15). Catilina, Jug- 
urtha, ete., H. Jordan, third edition, 1887. Since J.’s 
death P. Kriiger has completed the work and incor- 
porated the recently discovered Orléans-fragment. 
Catilina, Jugurtha, etc. A. Eussner, 1888. The 
present Teubner text. E. (whose recent death is to be 
lamented) mostly agrees with Jordan in the text but 
does not give so much weight to the old grammarians, 
All E.’s own conjectures are worthy of attention. 
Bellum Catilinae, bellum Jugurthinum, ete. G. 
Linker. Second edition by Ph. Klimscha, 1888. 
A good school edition. De conjwratione Catilinae et 
de bello Jugurthino libri ete. R. Jacobs. Ninth 
edition by H. Wirz, 1886 In the notes much is 
shortened and much struck out, a good deal is altered 
and rearranged especially in the Catilina. Bellwm 
Catilinae und de bello Jugurthino, J. H. Schmalz, 
second edition 1885/6. The text is essentially 
Jordan’s, Like most later editors S. follows Par. 
500 (P) more closely than J. does. The elucidations 
are chiefly devoted to the meanings of words and 
constructions. De Catilinae conjwratione, de bello 
Jugurthino libri. K. Kappes, 1885. Text mostly 
after Scheindler. Few notes on subject matter but 
many translations. Conjuration de Catilina. F. 
Antoine et R. Lallier, 1888. Text after Jordan. 
Contains in the introduction the most important 
results of Sallustian criticism. 

II. Criticism and elucidation. L. Kuhlmann, De 
Sallustii cod. Par. 500. Progr. von Oldenburg, 1881. 
ib. Quaestiones Sallustianae criticae. Progr. von. 
Oldenburg, 1887. The question of the codd. settled 
by Jordan who puts P at the head. K. an ardent 
admirer of P, but he unduly depreciates V. Ph. 
Klimscha, Sallustianische Miscellen. Prog. Kremsier. 
1882. Determines the relations of P to P’ and shows 
from the similarity of the corruptions that the two 
MSS. are from a common source. R. Mollweide, 
Uber die Glossen zu Sallust. Progr. Strassburg, i888. 
M. publishes specimens of Sallust scholia from six 
Munich MSS. and one of Einsiedel. Most of the 
glosses in the commentaries are from Servius, Priscian, 
Isidorus and others. A. Weidner, Adversaria Sal- 
lustiana, Progr. Dortmund, 1886. W. Bohme, Zu 
Sallustius. N. Jahr. f. Phil. 187. J. P. Postgate. 
Sallustiana, Mnemos. xiii. Various conjj. Weidner 
not generally happy as Bohme shows in some cases. 
Postgate’s cedere aliis alios obtruncare (Jug. 97. 5) not 
approved. J. Binsfeld. Adversaria Critica. Fest- 
schrift, Coblenz, 1882, various conjj. to Cat. In 19. 
1 neque etiam for neque tamen, unnecessarily as 
neque tamen = sed ne quidem as elsewhere. H. 
Jordan, Kritische Beitriége zur Geschichte der lat. 
Sprache. Berlin, 1879. K. Kraut, Ueber das vulgare 
Element in der Sprache des Sallust. Progr. Blau- 
beuren, 1881. What Jordan points out as traces of 
oldfashioned modes of speech Kraut considers as 
vulgar Latin. To the lattcr all S.’s peculiarities are 
vulgarisms. To the ancients S. was the imitator of 
Cato, the lover of old forms, who was terse and 
rather obscure in expression, C. Hiibenthal, Quaes- 
tiones de usu infinitivi historici apud Sallustiwm et 
Tacitum. Diss. Halle, 1881. The historical infin. 
more frequent in S. than in T. The act. much 
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commoner in all writers than the pass. After postquam 
and whi the hist. inf..stands only for the imperf. F, 
Uber, Quaestiones aliquot Sallustianae grammaticae 
et criticac. Diss. Gottingen, 1882. F. Grossman. 
Ueber den Gebrauch der Kasus bei Sallust. Progr. 
Berlin, 1886. O. Christ, De ablativo Sallustiano, 
Diss. Jena, 1883. Wilckens, Beitrdge zu Syntax des 
Sallust. Progr. Lahr, 1888. G. treats of all the cases 
without prepositions, C. the abl. and the prepp. which 
take the abl., W. the prepp. with theaccus. F. Vogel. 
Quaestionum Sallustianarum pars altera. Acta 
semin. philol. Erlangensis ii. (1881). This continues 
from Part i. (1878) an interesting account of the 
imitators of Sallust, viz. Justin, Fronto, the authors 
of the Augustan history, etc. J. Sellge, De studiis ia 
Sallustio Crispo a Pompeio Trogo et Justino Epitoma- 
tore collocatis. Diss. Breslau, 1882. ‘Th. Opitz. 
Sallustius und Aurelius Victor, N. Jahrb. f. Phil. 
127. Briinnert, Sallust wnd Dictys Cretensis. Progr. 
Erfurt, 1883. J. Robolski, Sallustius in conformanda 
oratione quo jure Thucydidis exemplum secutus esse 
existimetur. Diss. Halle, 1881. A pity that R. does 
not see the fruitlessness of theinquiry. Most of the 
pretended imitations of Thuc. are pure Latin. R. 
Schild, Quibus in rebus Sallustius Thucydidem 
respexerit aut respexisse credatur. Progr. Nordhausen, 
1888. More carefully done than Kobolski’s. A. 
Nitzschuer, De locis Sallustianis, qui apud scriptlores 
et grammaticos veteres leguntur. Diss. Gottingen, 
1884. ‘Careful and diligent.’ L. Kuhlmann, Quaes- 
tiones Sallustianae criticae. Progr. Oldenburg, 1887. 
Defends the authority of cod. P against the gram- 
marians cited in previous dissertation and mostly 
with justice. H. Wirz, Die stoffliche wnd zeitliche 
Gliederung des bellum Jugurthinwm der Sallust. 
Festschrift Ziirich, 1887. Chiefly occupied with the 
dates of the campaigns. H. Schnorr von Carolsfeld, 
Ueber die Reden und Briefe des Sallust. Leipzig. 
1888. Careful and interesting. A comparison of 
S.’s method with that of other historians in report- 
ing speeches, 

III. Contributions from periodicals.—H. Jordan, 
De Vaticanis Sallustii historiarum schedis, Hermes 
xiv. M. Bonnet, Die Handschriften von Montpellier 
H. 360 und Par. lat. 10195. Hermes xiv. J. 8S. von 
Veen, Sallustianum. Hermes xxiii. Conj. Cat. 12. 
2 pudorem impudicitiam. Ad. Hofmeister, Zur 
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Handschriften Kunde des Sallust. Philol. xxxix. 
An account of a portion of a Sallust MSS. at Rostock. 
C. Hartung, Zw Sallust Jug. 73. 2; 98. 8. Philol. 
xli. L. Hellwig, Zw Sallust and G. Ungermann, Zu 
Sallust. N. Jahrb. f. Phil. 119. On Adherbal's 
speech (Jug. 14). C. Gneisse, Zu Sallust, N. Jahr. f. 
Phil. 119. OnvJug. 94.1. L. Hellwig, Zu Sallust. 
N. Jahr. f. Phil. 121. On Jug. 3. land2. Th. 
Opitz, Zu Sallust. N. Jahr. f. Phil. 1381. Defends 
P. in various places. C. John, Das Verhir der 
Catilinaricr, N. Jahrb. f. Phil. 181. A. Kunze, 
Zu Sallust. N. Jahrb. f. Phil. 137. On Jug. 85. 47. 
J. P. Postgate, Sallustianwm. Mnemos. xii. On Jug. 
78. 2. C. Meiser, Kritische Bemerkungen zu Sallusis 
Jugurtha und Catilina, Bl. f. d. bayer. GSW. 19. 
and 20. Several futile conjj. J. Mahly, Satura 1. 
Bl. f. d. bayer. GWS. 24. on Cat. 23, 3 and 36. 5. 
A, Kornitzer, Zeitschr. f. d. Ost. G. 1887 on Cat. 
52. 20. 


Kuhn’s Zeitschrift. Band xxxi. Heft 2:— 


The classical articles are—Georg von Sabler: 
ciicttlus (distinct from Plautine cicilus) a compound 
of peu-(pecu) and ciilus—pecten and xrev- to be con- 
nected by an ablaut of declension, pékten, pktenés— 
xhp, Lat ér connected with éxivos and formed with 
suffix-er-, with long vowel kept in oblique cases, as 
in 6np—Ildg. ner-‘ man’ is usually assumed to havea 

rothetic a in &vep etc., but &vep is for miner, assimi- 
ated from yner, i.e. mn-er from root man. In the 
oblique cases the root necessarily appears as mner-, 
(n)ner-—O. Slav. veseli ‘joyful,’ goes with Sk. 
vatsaldé- ‘ tender,’ Lat. veterinus—herba is ghérzdha, 
Gk, «pi0n is «pZ0h, according to Thurneysen’s theory 
of sonant z.—advu, Lat penu, from panu-—haerco for 
ghajs-cyo, a derivative trom ghaiso-, Gk. xatos—vi- 
tuperare formed with prefix vi- and root tup- in rérrw 
—xijdor, per-cellere, callum all go back to a root quls- 
‘ to strike ’—oréuBw is from I.-E. stengo, cf. perhaps 
Lat. stinguo—formus is to be separated from Oepyos 
and referred to a form bhwormo- (cf. Classical Review 
iv. p. 485 a) with which go ferveo and furere (aorist- 
pres. ).—Paul Kretschmer discusses the change of a to 
m in Ionic chiefly with reference to the chronology. 
Rud. Henning: local names in -as in later Latin.— 
R. Meister: three Boeotian proper names. 
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